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CHAPTER IX. 
FAMILY CRITICISM ; DURING WHICH THE STORY GOES ON. 


SUPPOSE you called upon the Wiltons the next day 
after the party, and left your card?” said my youngest 
daughter, Cissy, when we all sat out on the lawn for the 
Ya<"e ostensible purpose of talking about Christopher Kenrick’s 
early life. : 

I did call, miss; but as: my card in those days was of a purely 
professional character, disclosing the fact that I was retained by the 
Lindford Flerald, 1 did not leave it; nor should I have called had 
not Mrs. Mitching taken an early opportunity on that next day to ask 
me, when I did call, to be the bearer of her compliments and kind 





inquiries.” 
“Oh, pa, how thoughtless—and when you were in love with the 
youngest Miss Wilton, too!” said Cissy. Ps 


**T was not up to all the little details of social etiquette, my love, 
in those days.” 

** Did you see the young lady?” asks my youngest daughter again. 

“No; but I met her in the street, and stopped and spoke to her.” 

“* Did she speak first ?” 

“No, I spoke first.” 

“And you stopped her, too. Oh, how rude, papa’!”’” 
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“ Then, you see, I was desperately in love with her, Cissy.” 

“ If the Reverend Paul Felton had stopped me after a mere intro- 
duction at a party, I should have cut him,” says Cissy, with wonderful 
firmness. 

“Should you, indeed?” says that very gentleman, who had 
sauntered up behind us whilst we were speaking ; whereupon Cissy 
looks confused for a moment, then laughs coquettishly, and tells the 
Rev. Paul Felton the incident which we are discussing, with the 
rules of society for regulating such meetings. 

“ Bother the rules of society !” says Bess, ‘The rules of common 
sense and humanity should have the first consideration.” 

“Which rules are supposed,” said the Rev. Paul Felton, in his 
deep bass voice, “to be contained in that admirable code of laws 
which society has laid down for the general good. I quite support 
Miss Cissy in the position she has taken. I should think very 
meanly of a young lady who permitted such a social breach of 
etiquette as the one instanced by Cissy.” 

“Oh, Mr. Felton,” exclaims my wife, “are you speaking seriously?” 

“ Most certainly, Mrs. Kenrick. By the way, I have an appoint- 
ment at the church in ten minutes about a question interesting to 
Miss Cissy, and I called to ask for her company thither.” 

Whereupon my youngest daughter trips away for her bonnet, and 
in five minutes Bess, Mrs. Kenrick, my son Harry, and myself, are left 
to ourselves. A 

“Somehow I cannot like Mr. Felton,” my son remarks. 

“* He is too good by half,” says Bess. 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” I say; “it would not be well for the 
clergy to recognise any interference with those rules of etiquette 
which bind society together.” 

In my heart, though, I rather sympathised with my eldest daughter’s 
observation, and in the end we all had reason to agree with her. 

“ Your friend, Tom Folgate, seems to have been a jolly fellow,” 
remarks Harry, whose objections to the first part of my story have 
been allayed by the plaudits of a sensible public and the praises of 
an independent and enlightened press. Ahem ! 

“Yes ; he was in love with Emmy Wilton. I did not know this 
when he pointed out her house to me, though his quick perception 
had detected that I was what you young men of the present day call 
spooney on Esther.” 

“That miserable creature, Mrs. Mitching, was in love with Tom 
Folgate ; there can be little doubt about that,” says my wife, as she 
pours ovt the coffee. 
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“ Yes, that is rather a sad story,” I say ; ‘‘ but Mitching was such 
a stupid, fussy, silly, good fellow.” 

“No; but, my dear,” says Mrs, Kenrick, “nothing can be said in 
her defence.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, mother,” rejoins Bess, who is a strong-minded 
young lady, as the reader will already have observed. ‘“ Perhaps her 
parents compelled her to marry this Mitching, with his everlasting 
gold-rimmed glasses.” 

“No matter, Bess ; nothing in the world could justify her conduct,” 
says Mrs. Kenrick, promptly. 
¢ “She was a bewitching little woman,’ I rejoin. ‘I almost fell in 
love with her myself. I would have done anything in the world for her,” 

** You seem to have been rather general in your admiration,” says 
Bess. “For my part, so far as the story has gone, I like Julia 
Belmont best. Did you desert that young lady altogether after you 
saw Miss Wilton?” 

“‘ No, Bess, I called upon Miss Belmont, and also upon the Fitz- 
waltons during the next evening, and went with the Fitzwaltons to 
the théatre, where Miss Amelia set about captivating the audience 
generally, but more particularly favouring the light comedian with 
her fascinating attentions.” 

“Do you not think, sir,” asks my eldest daughter, “that you take 
the reader of this story too much into your confidence ?” 

‘“‘ You think there is not sufficient mystery in the plot ?” 

“T fancy the incidents are a little tame, governor,” says my son, 
in an apologetic tone. 

“T have heard you say, father, that there should be a certain 
amount of mystery in a story as well as in a picture. Indeed you 
condemned that last painting of mine because it was too faithful a 
transcript of nature,” says Bess. 

“ If there is to be any charm whatever for the reader in this story, 
it will be the charm of truthfulness. I am painting portraits, Bess, 
not pictures.” 

‘*« The old painters made their portraits pictures, father.” 

* And so shall mine be pictures ; but there must be no mystery in 
the reader’s mind as to identity. Now a landscape, Bess, should 
have a certain amount of mystery in it, as Tom Taylor has recently 
been telling you, and he instances, I think, the genius of Turner as 
an example of poetic landscape painting.” 

“What a pity it is Tom Taylor did not tell us in that particular 
sketch, ‘Among the Pictures,’ that capital story of Turner, which is 


the key to his essay.” 
B2 
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“Well, what is the story?” I ask,—Bess pausing, as though she 
has concluded. 

‘A friendly critic said to Turner, ‘ Your pictures are undoubtedly 
splendid works ; but I never saw such landscapes in nature as you 
paint.’ ‘No,’ said Turner, ‘ don’t you wish you had ?’” 

“Do you not think,” says Mrs. Kenrick, becoming interested in the 
new turn of our conversation, “that art and literature in the present 
day suffer by the rapidity of production. I have just been reading 
Mrs. Henry Wood's last book. They say she writes several novels a 
year.” 

“Miss Braddon and Mrs. Wood have, I believe, written several 
stories at the same time, and had them running in different 
serials.” 

What sort of work can you expect under such circumstances ?” 

TI do not care to criticise my contemporaries, and more particu- 
larly when they are ladies,” I reply. ‘ Both these women cam write. 
I don’t think I object to rapid production. Pope said the things he 
wrote fastest always pleased most. Shakspeare wrote ‘The Merry 
Wives’ in a fortnight.” 

“ Shakspeare!” says Bess to herself, as if she deprecates all 
mention of the bard with any other writer. 

I continue my illustrations: “ Dryden wrote ‘St. Cecilia’ at a 
sitting. Scott penned his novels with great rapidity. Balzac would 
shut himself up in a room and never leave it until his novel 
was finished. Dickens writes rapidly, but corrects and finishes 
laboriously.” 

“Ts our favourite novelist’s manuscript hard to read?” asks my 
wife. 

“Dickens’s manuscript is what printers call bad copy. Shirley 
Brooks writes plainly and with very little revision. Douglas Jerrold’s 
copy was almost as good as copper-plate. Lord Lyttelton, who moved 
a clause to the Reform Bill that nobody should have a vote who 
could not write a legible hand, writes so illegibly that the clerks at 
the table could not read the resolution which he handed in. Tom 
Taylor writes as if he had wool at the end of his pen. It is urged 
that neat, careful writing often indicates a clear, thoughtful, scholarly 
mind. Lord Lyttelton and Tom Taylor are marked instances to 
‘the contrary.” 

Then the conversation branches off into the broad question of the 
character which marks handwriting, and thence we get back to Noel 
Stanton, a specimen of whose caligraphy I have in my pocket. Bess 
says it is a pompous, stiff hand ; she could read his character in his 
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t’s and y’s. And this reminds me that Tom Folgate wrote a big 
school-boyish hand, Mitching a plain, concise small hand. Miss 
Julia Belmont’s was a free and open style. I have one of her letters 
by me which I promise to show Bess. Amelia Fitzwalton wrote in 
a very pointed, lady-like style, and crossed her letters to such an 
extent that you could not read them. Esther Wilton’s was a timid, 
sprawling style of handwriting. But, oh, how dear to me! 

Whilst I am thinking this and lighting a fresh cigar, Cissy returns. 

“T want to know something more about Miss Wilton, papa,” she 
says. ‘“ What did you say to her in the street?” 

“T really forget ; but I did a ruder thing than that which shocked 
you so much, Cissy. I walked by her side until I came to Mitching’s 
shop, and told her how anxious I had been to know her. I stam- 
mered this out in a stupid kind of way; but she smiled as if she 
were inclined to say the same.” 

“Shocking! Well, and what did Tom Folgate do?” 

“Why a week afterwards he came and took rooms in the same 
house where we lodged, and we went courting together.” 

“ Here comes your lover again,” says Bess, interrupting our talk, 
as Mr. Felton appeared in the distance. “It is getting chilly. I 
think we had better adjourn to the drawing-room, and make father 
try over some of those trios with us.” 

We do adjourn accordingly; but I decline to unlock that old 
violin case, preferring instead, for various important reasons, to go to 
my study and write the next chapter in this eventful history. 


CHAPTER X. 
ESTHER, EMMY, PRISCILLA, BARBARA. 


THE Wiltons were a strange family. 

Mrs. Wilton, my landlady informed me, had been a woman of 
considerable fortune; but her two marriages had been most 
disastrous. 

“ Disastrous to the husbands?” I inquired. 

“To all parties,” Mrs. Nixon replied. 

“In both cases Mrs. W. married beneath her ; and in the second 
instance her husband drunk himself to death.” 

“‘ There is no doubt about this, Mister Kenrick,” she continued, in 
her loud way. ‘“ They’re a queer lot ; the mother is a softy: she lets 
them two old megs do just as they please ; as for the youngest they 
put on her a good deal; and then there’s that married brother a 
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disgrace to all creation. If I was thinking of marriage, I should be 
very sorry to get into that family; so there! Mr. Folgate may think 
what he likes of that remark.” 

Mr. Folgate had been lodging at Nixon’s, in the next rooms to 
mine, for several weeks when Mrs. Nixon talked to me in this loud 
and by no means agreeable strain ; and we had both visited at the 
Wiltons. Indeed Tom had established a sort of position in the 
family as Emmy’s beau ; and I was rapidly making a position on 
the strength of my undiagnioed admiration for Esther. 

The first difficulty which had presented itself to me on my visits 
to the Wiltons was in a strange delusion which had taken possession 
of the virgin mind of Miss Priscilla Wilton, the eldest of the two 
“megs” alluded to by Mrs. Nixon. Miss Priscilla (who was thin 
and melancholy, and required frequent tablespoonfulls of brandy to 
sustain her delicate frame) insisted upon believing that I came there 
to see her. She was always the first to come forward and greet me, 
and the last to shake hands with me at parting, following me more 
than once to say a tender word or two in the hall. 

Miss Barbara, the other meg, as Mrs. Nixon persisted in calling 
the two, even at the risk of losing her lodgers, was a morose beauty, 
who read cheap novels, and played fiercely at whist or loo, invari- 
ably winning, whosoever might be her opponents. She regarded 
all of us as fools, though she showed some little extra consideration 
for me. 

It was speedily made tolerably clear to my mind that Esther 
Wilton occupied in this household very much the position of Cin- 
derella in the fairy tale. She waited on everybody ; she seemed to 
supplement the two servants ; she was at everybody’s beck and call ; 
and both Barbara and Priscilla would often address her in anything 
but a respectful or sisterly manner. 

We talked about this many times, I and Tom Folgate. He said if 
it had not been at Emmy’s solicitation, he should have kicked up a 
row about it before now. One day he had told the old woman that 
it was an infernal shame she should allow her eldest daughters to put 
upon the younger ones; but this had only resulted in Esther and 
Emmy being more shamefully treated than before. 

“Why, hang it,” said Tom, in his rough way, “I caught Emmy 
cleaning the doorstep one day; and I kicked the bucket to the 
devil. Mrs. Wilton wanted to gammon me that Emmy did it of her 
own accord.” 

Had I not been so desperately in earnest about Esther, the 
naiveté of the spinster Priscilla would have been highly diverting. 
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I had often made up my mind to tell Esther that I loved her, and 
ask her mother to let us be engaged like Tom and Emmy, with 


“whom we occasionally went for a walk. — 


At length the opportunity offered itself. On a pleasant summer 
evening I encountered Esther alone, at the farther end of the High 
Street, by the common. She had been to see a married sister, and 
take her little niece a present. 

“Will you let me escort you home, Miss Esther,” I said, “‘ and go 
across the common ?” 

Esther said she would ; but we must walk quickly. 

When we had reached that long clump of tall wavy rushes which 
shuts in the sluggish river, and makes a shady path for happy lovers, 
Miss Wilton asked me if Miss Birt was quite well. 

“Yes, I believe so,” I said. 

“Emmy says she is dreadfully jealous of Miss Belmont, the 
actress.” 

“Indeed! Why?” 

** Because you take her out so often.” 

“T really do not understand you, Miss Esther,” I said. 

“Emmy thought you were engaged to Miss Birt,” said Esther. 

“I engaged! and to Amelia Birt. Why she makes love to every- 
body. Iam not engaged, Miss Wilton.” 

It was in my mind to say I wished I were engaged, and then say 
to whom. How is it a fellow in love finds it so difficult to say 
out and out to a girl, “I love you,” when he can flirt effectively 
and say all kinds of desperate things to one whom he does not love 
at all ? 

“Emmy says she hears you are nearly always at the Fitzwaltons’, 
and she often sees you boating when she and Mr. Folgate are out 
together.” 

“ Fitzwalton is one of my dearest friends,” I say. 

“‘ Dearer than Mr. Folgate?” asks Esther. 

“No; but I have known him longer.” 

“Emmy says Mr. Folgate loves you as if you were his own 
brother.” 

“ Ah, he is a good fellow,” I say, and I take Miss Esther’s hand 
to lead her out of the way of two staring sheep that come down to 
seek the shade of the rushes. 

“We must walk quicker, if you please, Mr. Kenrick,” says Esther, 
whose hand I still retain. 

“Why are you in such a hurry?” I inquire, bringing my voice 
down to her own soft tones. “Will Priscilla be cross ?” 


, 
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“ Priscilla! I don’t know that she will.” 

Esther, it was clear, did not mean to sayfanything against her 
sisters ; but I gradually and deftly draw from her quite enough to 
endorse my views of her position in the family ; and a strong desire 
to be her protector takes possession of me. She is a forlorn maiden 
in my mind, from that moment, a persecuted, patient, soft-eyed 
Ariadne fastened to that family rock in Beverley Crescent, and I am 
destined to rescue her. 

I lead the conversation again and again into this channel, until at 
last Esther looks up at me with her confiding blue eyes, and confesses 
that she is not so happy at home as she might be. 

“ But I shall soon be away from home now, though I don’t like 
leaving Emmy.” 

“ Away from home?” I say. 

“ Yes,” she says, 

“Tell me all about it, Miss Wilton ; perhaps I may advise you.” 

She declines, however, to say more, and prefers to hurry faster and 
faster homewards ; but I beguile her with the imaginary story of two 
young people ; one a boy, the other a girl. The boy was miserable 
at home, and he ran away. Two years afterwards he met a girl who 
was unhappy too. Upon this foundation I base a vague but romantic 
story of love and happiness. 

By-and-by I win her confidence, and she says she is going to take a 
situation as nursery governess. 

“ But is this necessary ?” I ask. 

“ Priscilla says I must go out—it is time I did something for my 
living.” 

“ Monstrous !” I reply, seizing in imagination the thin arm of that 
vixen spinster. 

“T am past sixteen ; and Barbara, too, says I ought to be doing 
something. ‘They have procured a place for me at Sheffield.” 

“This must not be,” I say firmly; whereupon Esther looks up at 
me curiously, and having once commenced to talk freely, goes on. 

“If it were not for Emmy I should be glad to go; it will be so 
much more independent to be away and earn my own living, and 
not be a burthen to anyone, and———” 

And here Esther breaks down with a sob, and then all my courage 
comes. I stand before her in the twilight, and taking her hand, 
say,— : 

“Oh, Esther! my dear Esther, let that precious burthen be mine ! 
I love you with all my heart and soul !” 

“Let me go, Mr. Kenrick,” says Esther; “you frighten me. 
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There is some one coming across the common ; it is Mr. Folgate, I 
believe ; let us go back. I must go home.” 

She dried her dear eyes, and we hurried away together, my heart 
beating at a terrific pace, and my face burning with excitement. 

We neither of us spoke until we were nearly out in the road again ; 
and then I said, “ Esther, you do not love me!” but I must have 
said this in a half-boastful spirit; for Esther looked up with such a 
tender glance of reproach that I need not have cared to force a con- 
fession from her lips. It seemed to me, nevertheless, that I must 
hear her say she loved me ; that I must fix her to that confession. 

“ Your story, Esther, is almost like that of the young lady I told 
you of ; but she was happy at last because she loved that runaway 
boy. But you do not love me as she loved him, do you?” 

“I do,” said Esther, quietly looking at me through her tears; and 
then we spoke no more. We knew that our destinies were fixed for 
ever ; and this was happiness too great for words. 

How we moved onwards in the twilight like two people in a happy 
dream afraid to wake, I remember now, as though the dream had 
never ended! The lamps were lighted in the streets when we came 
to Beverley Crescent, and I could see by a glance over the way that 
Tom Folgate had lighted his candles; it was quite late. How the 
time had fled! Esther seemed nervous when I knocked at the door; 
but the colour came back to her cheeks when the servant said there 
was only Mrs. Wilton at home. The “megs” had gone out to 
supper, and Emmy was at Mitching’s. Mrs. Wilton said Esther 
was rather late ; but she only seemed to make the remark by the 
way, and she followed it up by inviting me to stay and have some 
supper. 

Need I say that I cheerfully accepted the invitation. I never had 
been so happy in my life. Mrs. Wilton told me several stories of her 
childhood, and I listened with an air of. interest that quite won the 
old lady’s heart. Esther sat near me, in a quiet, confiding manner, 
until at length there was a sharp, biting, stinging kind of knock at 
the door, and soon afterwards Priscilla and Barbara entered, where- 
upon that happy little party of three broke up ; and I wished every- 
body good night, not forgetting to squeeze Esther's dear little hand, 
nor to look fondly into her deep blue eyes, the windows of a true, 
pure, trusting, loving soul. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LOVE PASSAGES. 


For the time being my happiness was complete. Mrs. Wilton 
consented that I should be a frequent visitor at Beverley Crescent. 
Miss Priscilla treated me with the contempt which she considered I 
deserved. Barbara contented herself with cheating me at cards out 
of all my loose silver. Emmy patronised me in a pleasant, compli- 
mentary way, and Esther always received me with the same dear 
smile, and always looked happier when I came. 

Protected by many of the privileges of lovers, Esther and I 
wandered alone on quiet evenings down by the river ; but generally 
Tom Folgate and Emmy were with us. Sometimes we went out on 
the river, and I call to mind many dreamy, happy days spent on that 
dear old Lindford water. It was such a lazy, easy-going, steady old 
river, with high banks here and there, and rushy nooks and feeders 
full of water lilies and strange weeds. I remember, me sculling 
gently amongst this aquatic vegetation to gather lilies and rushes for 
Esther, who steered the boat into her favourite places. I can hear 
now the sliding, hissing sound of the boat as it carves its way through 
the tangled weeds ; and then I see a sail hauled up, and a youth 
sitting at a fair girl’s feet, and deftly trimming the sail to suit the 
changing wind. I see the boat glide back again into the open 
river ; I hear the gentle ripples at the bow, making a running accom- 
paniment to the quiet talk of those two happy lovers. 

Oh, what a gracious time it was! Did that boat gliding over the 
placid waters represent the peaceful course of our two lives? Or 
came there storm and tempest to tear that swelling sail, and wreck 
the little barque ? 

I was but a-boy and she no more than a girl in this dear old 
Lindford city ; but “ we loved with a love that was more than love,” 
and it seemed to change all things to us. The experience of a 
cold, hard childhood, my early battle with the world, stood me in 
good stead at this time. This saved me from a mere sentimental 
passion ; it set me planning out the future; it trimmed the midnight 
lamp, and kept me wakeful over the hardest tasks ; it opened up to 
me new fields of study; it sharpened my ambition; it made me a man. 

“T can never hope,” I said to Esther one autumn evening, as our 
boat lay amongst a crowd of fading lilies and half-browned leaves, 
“to be rich; I can never hope to give you such a home as Tom 
Folgate will prepare for Eramy.” 
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Esther plucked the lilies, and looked at me, as much as to say, “I 
am yours, take me where you will.” 

“ Emmy will have a beautiful house. Tom Folgate’s salary is not 
less than five hundred a year.” 

I was very anxious that Esther should understand my position. I 
had learnt in the school of adversity to supplement romance with 
something of the practical. 

“T have not one hundred, though I shall have presently. I cannot 
expect to have more than two hundred a year. But that will provide 
us a nice little house, a tidy little servant, and love will give us con- 
tented hearts. Eh, Esther, my darling?” 

“T think a hundred pounds a year, Kenny, a very large sum; but 
I wish you would not talk of money. I should love you just the same 
if you had not a penny.” 

I kiss her fair white brow, gather up the great yellow lilies into a 
heap, pull taut the sail, and away we go into the autumn shadows. 

“We shall visit Mr. and Mrs. Folgate in their grand house, and 
like our own little cot none the less, I am sure,” I say. 

Then we land at the boat-house, and go home to Beverley Crescent 
arm-in-atm, renewing our speculations anent the future that is in - 
store for us. 


Latterly Tom Folgate had grown dissatisfied with his course of 
love-making ; his stream not only did not run smoothly, it was ruffled 
by all kinds of sudden squalls and tempests. 

“Emmy,” he said to me over that last pipe which he smoked 
before going to bed, “ Emmy is a mystery, Ken. She is everlastingly 
complaining of some fellow following her home, or of love-letters 
being sent to her. Yesterday, she tells me, that sneak, Stanton, 
has been speaking to a friend about making her an offer of marriage.” 

“Indeed !” I say, with much curiosity and surprise. 

“ Hang me, if I believe it. I want you to help me, Kenny, with 
your opinion. You are an honest, simple-minded fellow, and your 
views will represent those just opposite to my own.” 

Tom smoked, and pushed his big right hand through his red curly 
hair. 

** You know by this time what it is to love a girl ?” 

* Yes,” I reply, “ I think I do.” 

“ Well, I don’t love in the way you love. I have no business to 
love a girl at all. I ought to be going about the world killing 
women rather than loving them. But somehow Emmy Wilton seems 
to have tamed all the roaring lion that was rife in my nature before I 
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saw her, I'll tell you my story some day, Kenny, and you will be 
sorry for me.” 

“I should be sorry for anything that gave you pain, Tom.” 

“Well, I’m awfully perplexed, Ken, just now. You see, women 
‘who are engaged, are up to all sorts of manceuvres for hurrying on 
the wedding-day.” 

I said “ Yes,” but I did not quite understand the drift of Tom’s 
remarks. 

“‘ Now it has occurred to me, in spite of myself, that Emmy Wilton 
is working me. She wants to be married, and in order to hurry the 
business on she tells me all sorts of tales to excite my jealousy, and 
make me fear I shall lose her, if I am not quick to name the day.” 

“ Oh, Tom, a girl would not do such a thing as that !” 

“* What would you think of her if she did—if you found out that 
she lied, Kenny ?” Tom asked. 

“I should be quite sure that she did, before I doubted her in 
thought or word.” 

“Well, I am nearly sure Emmy has told me a lie. What would 
you do, if you thought Esther had done the same by you?” 

“‘T would not believe it if I knew it; I should be sure there was 
a horrible mistake somewhere.” 

“I am a suspicious beggar, Ken; and I know more about women 
than you do. I have thought Emmy Wilton the best and truest of 
them all, and under her influence I was becoming a steady, easy- 
going fellow. If I found her false, I’d whistle her out of my heart 
with as little remorse as your favourite hero, Oshe/lo, cut out the 
image of Desdemona.” 

“To discover at last, Tom, that you had been as unjust as the 
dusky soldier.” 

“‘ Maybe, maybe,” Tom replied. ‘I’m a miserable devil, and no 
wonder. There’s no moral ballast in my composition, Kenny. I’m 
not even an honest fellow, in the proper sense of the'term. I should 
be a thief, if it were not for my infernal pride. I don’t do beastly 
mean things simply because I’m too proud. If it were not for my 
pride, I should be a liar and anything else that is contemptible.” 

“Nonsense, Tom ; you are cynical to-night.” 

“T believe you are an honest, plucky, good fellow, Ken ; but for 
the rest of the world, between ourselves, I believe everybody else is a 
rogue, and Tom Folgate as big a quack as any other fellow. There! 
good-night, dear boy ; we'll resume this subject at some future time. 
Good-night, Kenny !” 

Just as I was going to bed I noticed upon the mantel-shelf of my 
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sitting-room a letter, which had come through the post. It was 
directed in an easy-flowing ladies’ hand. I opened it; and inside 
the envelope was written, “ With Miss Julia Belmont’s kind regards.” 
The contents consisted of a circular, in which it was announced that 
the following Monday would be the last of the present season at the 
Theatre Royal, Lindford, upon which occasion the performances 
would be for the benefit of Miss Julia Belmont, who would appear 
in two of her most successful characters, supported by the full 
strength of the company. 

The next morning I wrote a glowing paragraph, in which I drew 
the attention of the readers of the Zindford Herald to the important 
histrionic announcement which appeared in our advertising columns 
that week ; and, when this had duly passed the critical eye of Mr. 
Noel Stanton, I called upon Miss Belmont. 

I found the lady in a loose morning-dress, with her arm in a sling. 

“Oh, it is nothing,” she said, as I looked at her with an air of 
sympathetic inquiry. “ But I might have killed myself, sir, for all 
you would have known of the matter.” 

“*T have been so much engaged lately,” I stammered. 

“No doubt. Studying the violin ?” she asked, smiling. 

“No,” I said. ‘“‘ Have you had an accident, Miss Belmont?” 

“ Struck my arm against a nail in Constance. It is nearly well now; 
but I rest it like this in the daytime.” 

“T am very sorry,” I said. 

“Sorry it is nearly well?” Miss Belmont replied, looking at me 
archly. 

‘Very sorry you had an accident,” I said, quietly. I felt rather 
uncomfortable in presence of her sparkling grey eye. 

“Well, sir, sit down. I have been thinking about you every day, 
~ wondering if I had offended you.” 

I assured Miss Belmont that it would be impossible she could 
offend me. She said she was glad to hear it, because, truth to tell, 
she would be more sorry to offend me than any one in the world. 

Of course I felt highly flattered at this, and I, no doubt, looked 
all I felt. When she asked me in what way I had been so much en- 
gaged, I told her of my increased studies ; I spoke of Mr. Mitching’s 
party, I alluded to the Fitzwaltons ; but, somehow or other, I said 
nothing about Esther Wilton. My short experience of being in love 
was sufficient for me to understand that it would hardly be wise to 
talk to Miss Belmont about Esther ; and yet I nearly did so, over and 
over again. ; em a 

By a deftly-worded addition to the paragraph in the Heradd, stating 
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that Miss Belmont had recovered from the effects of what might have 
been a serious accident, which happened to her whilst performing the 
other evening in “ King John,” some extra interest was felt in the 
lady’s benefit; and there was a crowded house in consequence, 
Uphill graciously condescending to take several boxes. The Fitz- 
waltons were amongst the Uphills, and they had Mr. Noel Stanton 
with them. The Mitchings were Downhills ; but Mrs. Mitching out- 
shone her fashionable rivals of both cliques, and sat like a queen in 
her customary sea of muslin. The Wiltons were neither Uphills nor 
Downhills ; I had the honour of sitting between Esther and Miss Bar- 
bara, whilst Tom Folgate sat near Emmy, and was expected to pay 
particular attention to Miss Priscilla. 

How vividly the little theatre crops up in my memory: a little 
stuffy place, not half so big as the Olympic. It had been redeco- 
rated ; you could smell the size and glue and paste of the paper and 
paint that had been dabbed on the front of the dress-circle. New 
muslin curtains had been tacked over the two dress-boxes on the 
stage. ‘The proscenium was adorned with florid studies of tragedy 
and comedy; and the light of the chandelier glimmered upon a 
_circle of young loves on the ceiling. The gallery was very noisy. It 
entertained the house for some time with running comments upon 
the ladies and gentlemen in the boxes ; it let its playbills fall over 
into the gas, and quarrelled about front seats. The pit was redolent 
of sawdust and orange-peel ; and ginger-beer was freely indulged in 
by the younger portion of the occupants. In the dress-circle every- 
body was radiant. Many faces shone with a ruddy country polish ; 
many damsels in those days at Lindford preferred this healthy gloss 
to the powder-toned complexions of very high society. I remember 
what a show there was of fresh bright girls, and how the bucks of 
Lindford came out in white waistcoats and snowy shirt-fronts. I 
thought it was quite a grand and festal scene, and I was happy 
beyond description. 

It was a merry play,—“ The Taming of the Shrew,”—and we all 
laughed and enjoyed ourselves immensely, except when Miss Belmont, 
at the close, delivered a farewell address. The whole theatre seemed 
inclined to urge the young lady to stay on the promise of their 
attendance every night. But that was in a moment of excitement, and 
Julia Belmont knew how transient this is when measured at the close 
of the week by the pecuniary outlay of a country town in theatrical 
amusements. 

I thought the fair actress’s eye wandered to the box in which I 
sat; and indeed she told me the next day that she had seen me. 
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I called to say good-bye, and I found her quite moved. She said 
the reception the night before had much affected her; Lindford 
has been so kind to her. She had never felt sensations of regret 
at leaving any place before. Would I write to her, and let her 
know how I got on in the world? My progress would have a 
special interest for her. I had been very kind to her, and she 
never forgot kindness. Her voice trembled slightly when she said 
this, and there was a little choking feeling in my throat that 
prevented me from making anything like a lively or cheerful reply. I 
could not say you over-rate my little acts of courtesy ; I could not say 
I have felt it an honour that you condescended to accept my little 
acts of service: I could say nothing. I should like to have taken 
her into my confidence about the girl in the lama frock; but I could 
not help feeling that this would prove uninteresting to her. At last 
she said, “ Well, good-bye, Mr. Kenrick,” and put out her hand. I 
shook it warmly, looked into her eyes, and said, “ Good-bye, Miss 
Belmont ; I hope we shall see you back in Lindford soon.” She 
looked at me very earnestly, and by some extraordinary influence that 
seemed to be mutual in its action, our heads were drawn close to- 
gether, and when I left the house it was with a kiss on my lips, and 
a mental kind of dizziness that made me feel stupid. It seemed as if 
I was playing the part of a villain to the actress, and that of a “gay 
deceiver” to the girl in the lama frock: but we are over-sensitive 
about a kiss in these young days of love making, and we exaggerate 
the importance of faltering voices and moist eyes. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE SPINSTERS AND THEIR PRETTY SISTER. 


BEFORE Miss Julia Belmont has turned her back upon Lindford, 
I find myself in that restless but determined mood which brings hot- 
headed youth into the presence of sober expectant parents, soliciting 
the honour and extreme gratification of being permitted to provide 
for one of their daughters. 

In this state of mind I propose to Tom Folgate that he shall 
accompany me on a formal visit to Mrs. Wilton. 

“‘ What for, Kenny, my boy?” says Tom. 

“‘T am going to ask her to let me and Esther be engaged.” 

“Tt’s a serious business, Kenny,” says Tom, thrusting his big 
hands into his pockets, and looking curiously at me. 

I always notice his hair when I am talking to Tom; it sticks up 
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like a plume over his forehead—a red waving plume. Nature evi- 
dently intended Tom for a very handsome nigger, and then changed 
its mind and made him white. He has thick lips, and his hair is 
one mass of little curls all climbing up into that tuft on the top. 
But he is a manly, noble-looking fellow, and I feel as if I could go 
through the world with him and be his lieutenant. 

When he says, “ It’s a serious business, Kenny,” that bushy lock 
of hair nods warningly, and I watch it with modest respect. 

“ Do you think I shall be refused ?” 

“Can’t say. She’s a devilish pretty girl, Kenny ; so round, and 
plump, and happy-looking.” 

* Oh, she is, Tom !” I exclaim. 

“ And when do you think of being married ?” 

**T don’t know. How much will it cost?” 

“A lot, my boy; but- it will be cheaper marrying Esther than 
Emmy.” 

“ Will it?” 

**‘ Emmy’s got grander notions. She goes in for doing the swell.” 

“T have always hac a sort of fear of Emmy ; I stand in awe of 
her now.” 

“You can’t marry and set up a house under, say, two hundred 
pounds.” 

“Indeed! Well, I haven’t as many shillings.” 

“ That’s awkward,” Tom says ; and I repeat, “ That’s awkward.” 

* And how are you going to keep a wife, Kenny?” 

“ Keep her!” 

“ Ves,” 

“ T don’t know what you mean.” 

“ What’s your income ?” 

“ About a hundred a year.” 

“«That’s no good, my boy.” 

“Ts it not?” 

** No.” 

“Then I'll get more—two hundred, three, five if necessary.” 

“That’s the way to say it, Ken,—spoken like a man! Bravo, 
Kenny! Come along ; let us go and see the old lady.” é; 

We go. I pull my hat firmly upon my head and take Tom’s arm 
with a fixed and settled resolution to win a home for Esther Wilton. 

“Who is that?” I ask, when we are nearly on the threshold of the 
Wiltons. 

“ That swell who has just left the house ?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Mr. Howard, a rich young gentleman whom Emmy is anxious 
that Esther should marry. They say he’s worth five thousand a 
year.” 

I hate the fellow immediately, with a fierce hatred, and begin to 
dislike Miss Emmy, too.” 

* Does Esther care for the fellow ?” 

“Not a bit,” says Tom. “But he’s a well-looking, gentlemanly 
person.” 

“Oh, you think so! I don’t.” 

“ Of course not,” Tom replies ; and by this time we are on the 
doorstep. 

Mrs. Wilton is alone, fortunately or unfortunately, I hardly know 
which. 

Tom takes me in, and makes an excuse to leave us alone. 

I say boldly what my business is. Mrs. Wilton is not surprised ; 
but she weeps. I suppose it is proper to weep under these circum- 
stances. She says it reminds her of her own youthful days. Her 
first husband was no older than I am when first she was engaged to 
him. But we are both too young, she says, and she cites her expe- 
rience on the question. 

I urge that all I wish is that she should sanction my visits and 
permit us to be engaged, if her daughter is willing. I own that I am 
not rich ; but hint that I have hopes of rising in my profession. 

She has no opinion of newspaper people, she says. It was 
one of those gentleman who once visited the late Mr. Wilton, and 
drunk himself into the workhouse. Newspaper persons and actors 
she fears even more than musicians and betting men. 

I say there are glorious exceptions, and mention some great names 
amongst journalists. 

She does not doubt that I shall get on, because everybody says 
so; but there’s Mr. Howard, now,—he’s rich, and a gentleman. 

“Mr. Howard!” I exclaim. ‘You would not, I suppose, influ- 
ence your daughter’s choice, even if she selected a poor man in 
preference to a rich one.” 

“No, Mr. Kenrick ; but it’s good to have money, it is hard strug- 
gling without it.” 

And then Mrs. Wilton weeps again, and complains that hers is 
a trying situation. 

I say that I will not press her to do anything which her judgment 
does not approve. Will she give me leave to hope that if I prove 
myself worthy of Esther, I may have the family’s consent to marry 
her some day. 

Vou. II., N. S. 1868, c 
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Yes, she will give me her word to that extent, she says. I kiss 
her hand, just as Emmy enters. 

“ Well, Mr. Kenrick, and how are you, sir?” says this dark beauty, 
looking first at me and then at her mother. 

“Very well, indeed, thank you,” I say, rising and returning her 
look with as much defiance as I can muster. 

“ I hope you have recovered from the excitement of the farewell 
benefit ?” 

“Yes, thank you, Miss Emmy.” 

** And I suppose Miss Belton has gone for good ?” 

“ T think so.” 

“‘ You will be very lonely now.” 

She says this just as my own darling comes in, just as Esther 
comes smiling up to me, and gives me her hand, with a pleasant 
“ How do you do, Mr. Kenrick ?” 

‘Why do you think I shall be lonely, Miss Emmy?” I ask, 
blushing slightly, much to my annoyance. 

“You will have no one to play duetts with you now,” Emmy 
replies. 

“TI very rarely played duetts with Miss Belton.” 

“Oh, I thought you were a constant visitor there,” she replies, 
carelessly ; and then she turns round to greet Tom Folgate, who 
comes in with Priscilla, and we are quite a family party now. 

‘Will you come and give us a little music, Emmy ?” Tom says. 

He always coaxes her away into the drawing-room if he can. 

“ No thank you, Tom ; not now.” 

“Do,” says Tom. 

“IT would rather not; ask Mr. Kenrick, he is a great performer.” 

“T can hear Kenny perform at home,” Tom replies, “Come, 
Emmy, do.” 

“Yes, come and play something, Emmy,” says Esther, in a soft, 
low voice. 

“No, thank you, I will not,” she replies ; taking some work from 
a basket and sitting down to sew. 

Tom looks savage, as if he would like to stamp his feet and say, 
“‘ Hang it, you shall play ;” and Emmy glances at him tauntingly, as 
much as to say, “Be angry, if you like ;” and then the next minute she 
looks lovingly up at him, and says, “Come here, Tom, I want to 
talk to you,” whereupon he is by her side, subdued and interested. 

Priscilla orders Esther to go and fetch that book off the sideboard. 
She does not ask her to be good enough to go and bring it, she 
commands her as if she were a menial. I hate Priscilla, She is 
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fifty if she is a day; her shoulders are high, she minces in her gait, 
and affects a simpering smile. 

Esther has fetched the book : it is the wrong one. 

“You stupid girl,” says Priscilla, “if it was possible to bring the 
wrong one, of course you would do it: go and get the other one.” 

Esther goes, and I am boiling with rage. Why doesn’t Mrs. 
Wilton prevent these elder daughters from domineering over the 
youngest, and prettiest, and best of them all ? 

The second book is the right one. 

“* Now just go and put my dressing-table in order,” says Priscilla. 

“And bring me my worked slippers,” says Barbara, the fat, and 
gross, and bouncing sister. 

Esther obeys meekly as if nothing unusual is occurring, and I am 
inagony. I look at Mrs. Wilton, she is dozing on the sofa. Tom 
and Emmy are talking with their heads close together in the window. 
Napoleon on a white horse is crossing the Alps at the other end of 
the room. A great flabby-looking cat is trying to get upon Priscilla’s 
bony knees. And I am alone with my rage and passion. 

Esther returns with Barbara’s slippers (Barbarian’s slippers, I say 
to myself). I look at her with all the love and sympathy I can ; she 
returns me a timid glance, and is gone. Nobody speaks to me, and 
I wish I were-gone too; but I make desperate, fierce, burning reso- 
lutions whilst I am sitting there gazing at Napoleon crossing the 
Alps. I will be revenged on Priscilla. Barbara shall suffer for her 
brutality. The fairy shall come and take my Cinderella to the ball. 
I will be the prince, and the slipper shall fit Esther. 

I get up and say I think I must go. 

“Won't you stay and have some tea?” Miss Emmy asks. 

I say, “ No thank you,” undecidedly. 

“*Oh yes, Kenny, you'll stay,” says Tom. 

“‘We shall have tea in a few minutes,” Emmy adds. 

“Thank you, I will stay,” I reply. 

I sit there looking at Napoleon still; but I am thinking of Esther 
at the degrading occupation of putting her elder sister’s dressing-table 
in order. 

Tea comes at last, and Esther has to put hassocks for Priscilla’s 
and Barbara’s feet. If anything is wanting on the table, they do 
not ring the bell for the servant, but order Esther to get this or that, 
or fetch this or the other, until my tea nearly chokes me. Tom 
notices my uneasiness, and at last says, ‘‘ Miss Esther will get no 
tea, shall I ring the bell?” 

“No, thank you,” says Priscilla, tartly, “I will go myself. It is 
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coming to a pretty pass if it is too much trouble for the younger 
members of the family to wait upon their elders.” 

“ Oh, it is no trouble,” says Esther, getting up in a hurry. 

‘Oh, yes, it is,” says Miss Priscilla. ‘I can go; pray sit down.” 

“T did not know Miss Priscilla admitted that she was any one’s 
elder here,” says Tom, testily. 

“ Tom !—Mr. Folgate, don’t be rude,” says Emmy, looking half 
approvingly, half in remonstrance, at Tom. 

“Mr. Folgate, I thought you would have known better,” says 
Barbara, glancing daggers and toasting-forks and hot-cups-of-tea-in- 
your-face at me. 

“ There, there ; pray do not let us have a disturbance,” says Mrs. 
Wilton, at last ; and Miss Priscilla is heard angrily rating Esther out- 
side the door. They both enter the next moment, Esther struggling 
evidently to keep back her tears, Miss Priscilla curling up her narrow, 
bony-looking nose, and crowding her shoulders up, and taking her 
seat with an air of injured innocence, laughable to behold, if one 
were not so desperately annoyed. If she were a man, I would kick 
her in the public street, I think ; but that would not be right. Never 
do to kick Esther’s relation. 

I explain to Tom my feelings upon this point when we get home. 
He says there is a brother whom I can kick, if I like—a brother who 
has not so much compunction as I have about relationship—a brother 
who kicks his wife, Esther’s sister-in-law—a wretched, drunken 
brother, who has spent thousands that ought to have belonged to 
those two girls. ‘‘ The old woman will die a beggar yet, if she does 
not mind. A house divided against itself, and a mother giving way 
to those who don’t care for her, and neglecting the youngest who do. 
That old woman would lay down her life for her drunken son, and 
go through any amount of misery at the command of those two 
megs, as Nixon calls the spinsters ; and here are these two splendid 
girls, worth their weight in gold—damn it, Kenny,.it makes me mad 

‘to see the old fool!” 

Tom is very angry. 

I say Emmy does not seem to be put upon. 

“No; she can take care of herself,” Tom says. ‘And a most 
tantalising, puzzling young lady she is too.” 

I look for an explanation. 

“ Ah, never mind now,” Tom replies ; “let us have a cigar, and 
go to bed, Kenny. It’s a bad world.” 

We smoke and talk upon ‘all sorts of subjects. Tom says very 
few, people are properly mated. ‘Look at Mitchings, for instance. 
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Mrs. M. cares nothing about Mr. Magnificence in spectacles.” I say, 
“Nonsense, Tom.” He replies that he knows the world, and he 
knows what women are. “ Then, there’s the Fitzwaltons. Mrs. F. is 
a regular spitfire.” I say she is a pretty, agreeable woman. Tom 
says she’s a fiery, bumptious woman ; and if she’d’ any respect for her 
husband, wouldn’t she stop the vagaries of that sister of hers. He 
insists that very few married people are happy, and for his own part 
he does not think he should be happy himself. He hates women; 
they are a hollow, painted lot. Of course there may be exceptions. 
The proverbs of every country depict women as deceivers, slanderers, 
liars. Proverbs are the experience of the many; there must be 
truth in proverbs that agree with proverbs all over the world. I say 
he is a dreadful cynic. He says he knows that; but I tell him he 
loves Emmy Wilton, nevertheless ; and he says he knows that too. 

Then we drift into other topics, and separate for the night. I 
know which is Esther’s room. There is a light in it. I see it from 
my window, and I watch it until it disappears, making all the while a 
thousand resolutions to rescue Esther from the thraldom of those 
spinster sisters. 

Acting upon one of these resolves, I consider it necessary to sit up 
all night and read vigorously. It is necessary that I should read 
solid books for the purposes of high-class journalism. I take up 
Burton, and read with all my might, making at the same time ample 
notes, more particularly upon chapter the sixth, concerning which I 
begin to think I am in a position to offer an opinion. It is daylight 
before I have completed my notes, with marginal comments in prose 
and verse, upon Arria with Poetus, Artemisia with Mausoleus, 
Rubenius Celer with his lovely Ennea, Orpheus with Eurydice, and 
I go to bed and dream that Burton has been called upon to mention 
to future ages the felicity and increasing happiness of Christopher 
and Esther. I wake to find that I have overslept myself, and missed 
an important meeting at the Guildhall, which I ought to have 
attended. I rush off without my breakfast, get there in the middle 
of an address upon the sanitary condition of Lindford, and proceed 
to transfer it in Harding’s hieroglyphics to that other note-book 
which is the property of my magnificent employer, George Mitching, 
Esq. Somehow I fancy it is a stupid world, and this notion is not 
removed when I have written out for the printer a true and particular 
account of that most prosy meeting at the Guildhall. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
WHICH OUGHT TO BE PUBLISHED IN “BELL’S LIFE.” 


Ir was an eventful day, that upon which I left my home without 
breakfast after a night with Burton. 

Latterly, Mr. Noel Stanton had been much less considerate in his 
dealings with me than formerly. He had strained his authority over 
me to such an extent that the Zindford Herald office was not the 
paradise it had been. 

On this day in particular he was excessively rude to me, not to say 
insulting and tyrannical. I regret to say that his arbitrary and un- 
gentlemanly conduct towards me brought us into a serious personal 
encounter. 

I see my old friend and enemy now; I count him a friend to this 
day and esteem him ; and what possessed him to provoke that com- 
bat in those past days is still to me one of those enigmas which time 
does not solve. Tom Folgate said it arose out of a double jealous 
feeling—jealousy at my progress in the duties of journalism, and 
jealousy of my familiarity with the Fitzwaltons. He was sweet on 
Miss Birt, and no doubt, Tom said, Miss Birt had played me off 
against him, to make him the more earnest and prompt in his decla- 
rations. ‘Tom insisted that this was the common practice of nearly 
all young ladies. However that might be does not matter now. 
Nothing could warrant Mr. Noel Stanton’s conduct on this memo- 
rable day. 

The editorial and reporting departments of the renowned Lindford 
Herald were close by St. Martin’s Church. They were only separated 
from the churchyard by a narrow road that led to the river beyond. 
My room was the first on entering the building. Next to this was 
Mr. Stanton’s; and here the literary department ended, shut off 

. from the front portion of the building by Mr. Mitching’s bedrooms, 
and other apartments of his private residence. On this memorable 
day aforesaid I entered my room, and after transcribing certain of 
those short-hand notes anent the sanitary condition of Lindford, I 
went to pay my respects to Mr. Noel Stanton. 

My room was a very poor place. The furniture consisted of two 
chairs and a desk, a map of the county, three paper-weights, a metal 
inkstand, a paste-pot, a piece of cocoa-nut matting, a window-sill full 
of old newspapers, the window itself filled in with a gable of the old 
church and half a gravestone. 

Mr. Noel Stanton’s room was a drawing, dining-room, and library 
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to mine—Buckingham Palace to a shanty. A set of book-shelves 
filled with a variety of works of reference ; a carpet and hearthrug, 
paper-basket, two easy chairs, handsome fender and fire-irons, a 
leather-covered library table, and a leather-covered seat to match ; 
upon which seat and at which table sat Mr. Noel Stanton, looking 
up through his light, thin-rimmed spectacles at a newspaper which 
he held high up whilst he leaned back luxuriously, letting the scarlet 
tassel of his brilliant smoking-cap dangle over the back of that hand- 
some leather seat. It was quite a picture, this room, with the editor 
in it, and until within the last few days it had never entered my con- 
ceited imagination to think for a moment that some day I might sit 
in as grand a room and with as much authority. 

Mr. Noel Stanton was something more than editor of the Heradd ; 
he took a share of the reporting when this feature of the local work 
predominated. This was a condescension on his part which was 
highly appreciated by Mr. Mitching, and was of importance to me. 
Upon this never-to-be-forgotten day it had been arranged that I 
should attend at the Guildhall and Mr. Noel Stanton at the Castle, 
where there was a special magisterial meeting. 

“‘ Well, how did the magistrates get on?” said Mr. Stanton, when 
I entered his room. 

“T don’t know. I had a narrow escape this morning of missing 
the Guildhall meeting,” I replied. 

“What Guildhall meeting?” said Mr. Stanton, laying down the 
Times, and looking at me in a haughty manner through his spectacles. 

“The sanitary business,” I reply, shortly. 

* Hang the sanitary business! What did the magistrates do at 
the Castle?” 

“T don’t know. Have you not been there, Mr. Stanton ?” 

“T been there, sir; no, sir, I have ‘not been there, Mr. Stanton.’” 

** You were to have gone,” I say as calmly as I can. 

“Nothing of the kind. I was not to have gone, sir,” he replies 
mockingly. 

*‘T understood so,” I say. 

“ Understood so! Humbug, sir—all humbug !” 

He rises angrily from his seat, and repeats, “*‘ Humbug, sir!” all 
the time scowling at me through his spectacles. 

I go for the diary which is kept in my room; I show him, in his 
own handwriting, “‘ Castle meeting, N. S.,” “ Guildhall, at 10, C. K.” 
These are the arrangements for the day, duly initialed by himself. 

“It’s a lie, sir, a forgery,” he says, getting very red in the face. 

I think to myself he is not half a head taller than I am, and certainly 
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no stronger. It flashes through my mind also that I had many a fight 
at Stonyfield when I was a very little fellow. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Stanton ?” I ask indignantly. 

“Mean! You are a conceited puppy and a liar, sir!” 

Watch your opponent’s eye occurs to me as one of the golden 
rules of pugilistic Stonyfield ; have a firm guard, as another ; and hit 
out well from the shoulder whenever there is an opening, as a third. 
I plant my right foot well down, and get ready for a rapid guard, as 
I say, “ And you are another, sir, if it comes to that !” 

“ Leave the room, you scoundrel !” screams Mr. Stanton, “ or I'll 
pitch you out of window.” 

He rushes towards me. I put up my right-hand guard, and stand 
as firm as a rock. 

“ Better take off your spectacles,” I say, coolly. 

“ You wretched cur!” he screams, acting on my suggestion at the 
same time. 

* Pooh!” I say ; “you are a greater ass than I took you for.” 

My temerity seems boundless. I don’t care for forty thousand 
Stantons, or forty thousand Hera/ds, at that moment. 

Again he rushes towards me. When he is within striking distance, 
his face being conveniently accessible, I let out with my right, well 
from the shoulder. He staggers, but recovers himself, and plunges 
at me again. I then release my left lightly, and down he goes with 
his head in the paper-basket. 

I keep my eyes well upon him: he rises to his feet. I put up my 
left-hand guard, ready to exercise my right. Instead of coming on 
again, my opponent seizes a chair, and throws it at me with all his 
might. Fortunately it only grazes my head, and goes smash into the 
bookshelves ; but this unexpected onslaught flurries me a little, and I 
find myself on the floor, with the editorial fingers in my neck-tie, and 
the editorial lips uttering the most murderous threats. I curl my legs 

_round the dastard : we roll over and over, and I feel myself getting the 
worst of this new phase of the battle. With a sudden exercise of all 
my strength, I get uppermost once more, and plant my knee upon his 
chest ; his hold upon my throat relaxes ; he tries to speak ; I seize 
him firmly by the neck, and then let him say what he has to say. 

“T give in, I give in; I cry you mercy,” he gasps. I release him, 
and we both get up; he with serious marks of the conflict between 
his eyes, I, feeling a little sore about the throat, but otherwise unhurt. 

Just as I am leaving the room he rushes at me from behind, seizes 
the tails of my new blue frock coat, and tears it from one side to the 
other. When I turn round upon him, he confronts me with a pair of 
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shears and a bleeding mouth; and I hear footsteps entering my 
room. 

I shut the editorial door, seat myself at my own desk, and receive 
Mr. Mitching. 

“Good morning, Kenrick,” says Mr. Mitching. “Is Mr. Stanton 
in his room ?” 

My reply was more in Mr. Stanton’s interest than my own. It 
came out instantly, justifying the epithet which the editor had applied 
to me ten minutes before. 

“No, sir ; he has just stepped out.” 

I said this loudly, that Mr. Stanton might hear me, and remain 
quiet. 

My reply was unjustifiable. I believe it was my first lie ; if not, 
it was certainly the first impudent, direct one I had ever told. 

Mr. Mitching was satisfied. If he had gone into Mr. Stanton’s 
room, I should have looked foolish indeed. It is a wonder to me 
that Mr. Stanton did not convict me on the spot. He used this 
incident against me on the next day. 

“Will you come in and dine with us to-morrow, Mr. Kenrick ? 
Mrs. Mitching will be pleased to see you. We shall dine immediately 
after church, Master Kenrick. As it is communion Sunday, we shall 
be out half an hour later than usual, as you are aware.” 

The old gentleman looked at me under his gold-rimmed glasses, 
pursed up his lips, said “I think we are beginning to appreciate 
you, eh, eh, Master K.?” and bade me good morning ; whereupon 
Mr. Stanton hurried out—not to follow Mr. Mitching, but to seek an 
artist friend, as I afterwards discovered, and get him to paint out 
certain blue marks about his eyes, certain marks of my proficiency 
in the science of defence, for which I was heartily sorry. 

At the same time I cannot disguise from myself that I experienced 
something like pleasant sensations of victory. I had been assailed 
in a cowardly fashion ; my opponent was a bigger and an older man ; 
but I could have thrashed a couple of Stantons easily, if they had 
been equally ignorant of those few leading rules of the noble art of 
self-defence. I had fought scores of boys at Stonyfield, fought them 
upon the honourable rules of the ring ; no kicking, no hitting when a 
fellow’s down, and fair play generally. 

Whilst Mr. Stanton went to his artist, I went home and changed 
my coat, and in the evening I entertained Tom Folgate and Fitz- 
walton with a full account of the battle. 

I had to show them my guard; I had to exhibit how, when Stanton 
came at me wild, I let drive with my right. It must have taken me 
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hours to satisfy the curiosity of these two friends. Fitzwalton would 
be Stanton, and go through the whole thing like a play, rushing at 
me wild, as he said, and making me let out with my right. Then 
he would pretend to get up and throw the chair at me, and get me 
down and roll over, letting me kneel on his chest, Tom Folgate all 
the time laughing and holding his sides, and flourishing his hair- 
plume with intense delight. Fitzwalton would go through the whole 
fight, would cry, “I give in,” “I am vanquished,” and pretend to 
tear my coat; then he imitated the pompous arrival of old Mitching, 
and made me repeat what I had said to him. And, finally, he would 
sit down, and laugh, and vow it was the best thing he had ever 
heard of. 

I was quite a hero on this Saturday night; but every now and 
then I felt very sorry for poor Mr. Stanton, who was sitting at home 
with his wounded face and his wounded pride. I pictured him 
sitting there moodily, unhappy, and fretful, and wished I had not 
mentioned his humiliation to Folgate and Fitzwalton. 

My fancy picture, however, did not do justice to Mr. Noel 
Stanton, who was busily preparing on this Saturday night a letter to 
Mr. Mitching, detailing my scoundrelly conduct, and painting me in 
the character of a would-be assassin. On the next day, when I was 
sitting with the Mitchings at dessert, this letter arrived. Mr. Noel 
Stanton knew well enough when we should be comfortable and 
happy over our wine, and he timed the delivery of his letter 
accordingly. 

Mr. Mitching opened it, fixed it through his gold-rimmed glasses, 
balanced them on his nose at it, scowled at it, coughed at it, and 
looked exceedingly surprised at it. 

“‘ What is the matter, George?” said Mrs. Mitching. 

“T shall be sorry for you to know, my dear; you, above every- 
body.” 
~ “Dear me! Something dreadful!” said the lady, with a sarcastic 
smile. 

“Tt is dreadful,” said Mitching, looking at me. 

‘Give me the letter,” said Mrs. Mitching. 

“* No, my dear, I would rather not ; it is a serious charge against 
Mr. Kenrick.” 

The old gentleman laid down his glasses as he said this, and 
seemed to be preparing himself for the delivery of an oration ; but 
Mrs. Mitching cut down his aspirations very summarily. 

“Don’t be silly, George, and don’t make a speech until I have 
seen what it is about.” 
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The lady took the letter, read it, and deliberately said she did not 
believe it. 

“ Don’t you, indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Mitching. “ Dear me.” 

“No I do not, dear me,” said Mrs. Mitching, in a mocking voice. 
“And if it were true, the story might have kept until Monday.” 

“But Mr. Stanton heard Mr. Mitching invite me here to-day,” I 
said, for I soon guessed what the letter was about. 

“Then it is positively mean to send that note at this time,” she 
said. “ Never mind it now, Mr. Kenrick ; it can rest until to-morrow. 
One story is good until another is told.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Mitching: I was not in the wrong, I assure 
you.” 

““T quite believe you,” she said ; but Mr. Mitching looked grave, 
and said it was a very unfortunate occurrence. 

And so it was to all appearance on the next day ; for it compelled 
me to resign my engagement on the Lindford Herald. Mrs. Mitching 
was on my side, and begged me to stay; old Mitching himself 
thought Mr. Stanton might overlook the matter, and I believe he 
would have done so, but from the moment that Mitching said one of 
us must certainly resign, I resigned, and held to it. I told Esther it 
would be all for the best ; I needed extended experience ; I would 
work hard, and seek a higher position than that which I held at 
Lindford. 

Without a moment's delay I began to study the advertising 
columns of the Zimes; and the day came when I made a very un-— 
happy discovery of a vacancy on the press in a seaport town, three 
hundred miles away from dear old Lindford city. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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HOLLY TIME. 


HE wood is barren as the wold, 


The leaves have rusted long ago ; 
The flowers have perished of the cold,— 
Not even the hot marigold 

Offers her bosom to the snow 

In holly time. 


The winds rend out the empty nest, 
The robin shivers in his song, 

There is no warmth in Nature’s breast ; 

Faint gleams of brightness, at the best, 
The glory of the year prolong 


In holly time. 


Yet sweet as days when skies are blue, 
And cherries redden on the wall,— 
When blossoms, fed with sun and dew, 

Their beauty silently renew,— 
Yea, sweeter, more desired of all 


Is holly time. 


For now, as if the Incarnate Word 
Walked it again, the sterile earth, 
Remembering the glad tidings heard 
Of angels, to its heart is stirred 
With promptings of renewing birth, 


This holly time. 


Joy in life’s pulses throbs and burns, 
The Hours, star-crested, sweep along, 
Shedding delight from brimming urns ; 
Youth to the heart of age returns, 
And fans the ashen brands of song 


At holly time. 
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The sacred hearths, whence yule-flames rise, 
Are altars whereon, each apart, 

The households offer sacrifice 

Out of the tender sanctities 

And superstitions of the heart, 

This holly time. 





Thus do celestial glimpses bless 
The stricken world, as though its woes, 
Its sins, its sorrows fathomless, 
Had ending, and the wilderness 
Began to blossom like the rose 
In holly time ! 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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WORCESTER MONASTERY AND 
CATHEDRAL. 


ARELY have our me. 
dizval monasteries be- 
» queathed to modern times 
D}) more interesting records 
or materials for history 
than St. Mary’s of Wor- 
cester. And the reason 
is, that at the suppres- 
sion of religious houses 
that of Worcester was 
not destroyed, but merely 
changed its name and cha- 
racter. Henry Holbeche, 
the last prior, doffed his 
gay vestments and attired himself in the simple surplice, as first dean ; 
and at least five of the monks (who, we may suppose, were not irrevo- 
cably wedded to Rome) were placed in prebendal stalls, namely, Roger 
Neckham, James Lawerne, Roger Sandford, Humphrey Webbely, 
and Richard Lisle. The library of books and MSS., therefore, pro- 
bably underwent little if any change, while the monastic rolls and 
records were preserved, no doubt, as being considered useful for 
reference in the management of the property of the capitular body. 
The neighbouring monasteries of Malvern, Tewkesbury, and Pershore, 
not being attached to cathedrals, were absolutely extinguished, their 
records destroyed, and their churches would have shared the same 
fate had not the inhabitants of the respective towns purchased them 
for parish use. At Evesham, one of the most glorious churches in 
the kingdom was pulled down and sold piecemeal ; there being two 
other churches there, this “thing of beauty” was not required ; while 
the monastic records are said to have furnished fuel for the neigh- 
bouring ovens for many months. 
The greatest danger which befel the Worcester records was in the 
time of the civil wars, when both cathedral and city were given up to 
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the ferocity of the troopers, and the institutions of bishops, deans, 
and chapters were abolished. That the cathedral itself escaped 
entire demolition can only be accounted for on the supposition that 
Richard Baxter, Hugh Peters, Simon Moore, and other “ Godly 
preachérs,” deemed it a good arena for holding forth by the hour to 
larger assemblies of the citizens than could be gathered in any other 
church, The books and records fell into the hands of the Parlia- 
mentary surveyors, Messrs. Palmer, Bonne, Hill, and Mott, and were 





with great difficulty regained at the Restoration of 1660; while many 
of the evidences, which had been dispersed in London, were for a 
long time hunted up and partly restored by Mr. Dugdale, Prebendary 
Hopkins, and others, at a considerable expense. 

We are now, by the aid of these most valuable archives, in a posi- 
tion to introduce ourselves to the domestic management and inner 
life of an English monastery ; and among them the journal of one of 
its priors having been fortunately preserved, the details it affords of 
mortification and jollity, doctrine and ceremonial, discipline, cha- 
racter, and incident, are singularly interesting. 

Worcester diocese was one of the fragments into which unwieldy 
Mercia was divided in the seventh century, and, according to Flo- 
rence of Worcester, the city was even at that early period surrounded 
by lofty walls and embellished by noble fortifications, surpassing 
many other cities in beauty and stateliness. Hence it was made the 
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seat of the episcopal see, the cathedral being dedicated to St. Peter. 
Hard by it was soon afterwards founded the monastery of St. Mary, 
which, by the authority and strategy of Bishop Oswald, aided by 
Archbishop Dunstan and King Edgar, in the tenth century, swal- 
lowed up St. Peter’s and its secular priests, who were either ejected 
therefrom or absorbed in the monastic institution, and a new cathe- 
dral built in connection therewith. The order was Benedictine—the 
dress is shown in my engraving at page 31. 

From forty to fifty monks was the usual number in this house, to 
which extensive manors and subordinate cells belonged; and 
although the monastery could not claim that consideration paid to 
other establishments which derived their origin from supernatural 
causes, or even the personal agency of the Virgin herself, as did, for 
instance, the neighbouring abbey of Evesham, yet the saintly odour 
of its patrons, Oswald and Wulstan, the miracles wrought by their 
bones, and the famous image of “the blessed Mary of Worcester,” 
were ample capital to ensure the pecuniary welfare of any one religious 
house. When Oswald, of pious memory, was building his cathedral, 
there was a certain stone which the masons could not move ; where- 
upon the bishop, being summoned, observed a little obscene devil 
sitting on it, but the saint making the sign of the cross, the imp dis- 
appeared, and the builders then found no difficulty! When Oswald’s 
body was brought into the cathedral to be buried, a white dove 
hovered over it, a globe of fire descended on the bier, and heavenly 
music was heard! A monk of Ramsey, who had a cancerous ulcer 
on his cheek, “ clapped Oswald’s cup to it and was made whole, only 
that cheek was always a little ruddier than the other”! Nor was St. 
Wulstan, a subsequent bishop of Worcester, less famous in saintly 
signs and wonders, for William of Malmesbury declares that on one 
occasion -of the cathedral being burnt, the tomb of this saint and the 
mat on which devotees knelt were not damaged or discoloured ; and 
a fighting man (Thomas, of Eldersfield,) who had been blinded and 
emasculated in a pugilistic encounter in a field near the monastery, 
was, by means of St. Wulstan’s relics, restored to sight and virility, 
which so wrought upon his convictions that he at once took the habit 
and there lived honourably ; whence, says the chronicler, this verse 
was written on him,— 


** Sexu privatus fit vir ; videt exoculatus.” 
The famous image of “ Our Ladye of Wyrecestre ” seems to have 


been set up here at the general introduction of images early in the 
eighth century. Bishop Egwine, foreseeing the importance of so 
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fertile a source of wealth, hied him to Rome, and declared to the 
“holy fader” the secret command of the Virgin, received by him, to 
set up her image for worship at Worcester. The Pope, hearing this 
“newe wondre” with awe, sent a bull for a general synod of the 
clergy in confirmation of the said image. There is a local tradition 
that this celebrated image, after eight centuries of miracle-making and 
reaping incalculable profit for its masters, turned out, on being stripped 
at the Reformation, to be a statue of a bishop ten feet high ! 

Those abominable heathens the Danes more than once brought 
fire and sword to Worcester and destroyed the cathedral, so that 
Bishop Werferth was fain to ship himself to France ; the citizens, 
however, had the courage to slay two of Hardicnut’s tax collectors, 
after they had taken refuge in an upper chamber of the monastery ; 
and then, dreading the consequences, they sought an asylum in the 
island of Bevere, in the Severn, while the fury of the Danish army 
was wreaked upon the city. But it is comforting to note with what 
signal and even miraculous punishments the spoliators of the church 
property were visited. One of the sacrilegious crew of Danes, who 
had been caught in the act of stealing the sanctus bell from the 
cathedral, was flayed alive, and his skin nailed to the principal door. 
I have in my possession a sample of the said skin, which I commend 
to the inspection of Mr. Gladstone. Then, again, after the Norman 
oppression, when plate and money were forcibly taken from the 
cathedral, and Urso, the great bear, who governed this county under 
the king, had taken a large slice of the monastic enclosure to enlarge 
his castle yard, he was profoundly cursed by Archbishop Aldred, and 
although the curse took but little effect during the life of the depre- 
dating sheriff, his posterity came to grief and the land was restored. 
Another great man, guilty of sacrilege, lost all his children and had 
none to succeed him ; while a third was slain by the king’s orders 
and thrown over London wall, undignified by burial—“ extra murum 
Londoniz ignominiosé projectus.” Sir Henry Spelman’s tragedies 
are insignificant compared with some of the judgments said by 
monkish writers to have befallen the sacrilegious Dane and Norman, 

Fortunately for the Church of Worcester in early Norman days, it 
was presided over by a bishop who could at once be firm and yet 
respectful to the reigning tyranny, and whose renown for piety was 
so great as to gain for him the ear of the Conqueror himself, by 
whose means many of the estates which had been taken from the 
church and monastery were restored. The favour, however, was 
conditional, and the condition humiliating; for it was stipulated 
that the saint (Wulstan) should pray for the soul of William and 
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all who had assisted him in the expedition to this country. To pur- 
chase with a few acres the prayers of such a saint for the absolution 
of such wholesale robbers must, indeed, have been a triumph for 
King William. 

Wulstan rebuilt the cathedral, increased the monks to fifty, and 
may be called the regenerator of the institution. It was his wont to 
appoint watchers, who went round by night with a lantern when the 
monks were reading or in other devotional offices, to see that there 
was no talking or sleeping, nor were they to allow any to laugh with 
impunity, for those who offended in that way he deprived of their 
drink, or punished them with strokes of a staff on the hand—“ ferulz 
ictum et plagam manu exciperet.” He was most rigid as to the obser- 
vance of canonical hours, and was himself present at the monks’ 
collation after supper, applying the Word of God for their exercise 
and silent contemplation in their cells. 

In the wars between Stephen and Maud, the Welsh struggles, and 
the sanguinary conflicts between York and Lancaster, Worcester, its 
cathedral, and monastery, were often plundered or burnt ; but royal 
visitors, princely gifts, and the grist brought to the shrines of the 


saints, never failed to restore things to the stafus guo. King John ~ 


was much attached to the city, was no doubt the cause of restoring 
the College-green, which Urso had seized, and finally bequeathed his 
bones to the cathedral, in the choir of which they rest in a tomb, the 
slab on which is the oldest specimen of a royal tomb in England. 
There is now no trace of any epitaph on the unfortunate king, yet 
Roger of Wendover says that the following verse was composed for 
the purpose :— 
** Hoc in sarcophago sepelitur regis imago, 

Qui moriens multum sedavit in orbe tumultum. 

Hunc mala post mortem timor est ne fata sequantur. 

Qui legis hzec, metuens dum ‘cernis te moriturum, 

Discite quid rerum pariat tibi meta dierum.” 


A profaner writer thus speaks of departed royalty :— 


** With John’s foul deeds England’s whole realm is stinking, 
As doth hell too, wherein he now is sinking.” 


King Henry III. and the Edwards also greatly affected Worcester : 
brought their queens hither, rowed up and down the Severn, pre- 
sented gold chains, buckles, buttons, cloths of gold, and great 
candles to St. Wulstan’s shrine. The choir and Lady Chapel, with 
their aisles, as at present standing, were rebuilt early in the thirteenth 
century, and dedicated in the presence of Henry III. and a great 
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company of bishops and nobles. This palmy day for St. Mary’s 
Monastery was of brief duration, for besides the heavy subsidies de- 
manded for the king to carry on the war against his own subjects, 
and the severe drain on the monastery by travellers, Worcester bridge 
being then the only highway into Wales that existed between Glou- 
cester and Bridgnorth, the church suffered intensely from internal 
oppression. The exactions of the popes were so grievous that 
Bishop Walter, of Worcester, in a council held at London, declared 
that he would rather be hung than submit to such ruinous imposi- 
tions. Nor were the hishops less tyrannical over the prior and 
monks, for, being the legal visitors of religious houses, they would 
sometimes render their visitations almost ruinous by the large 
number of retainers brought in their train. Thus Godfrey de Giffard, 
the haughty Bishop of Worcester and Lord Chancellor of England, 
at one of his visitations brought one hundred horsemen to feast at 
the monastery for several days, although his own palace was distant 
only a few yards ; and, moreover, his men behaved by no means like 
gentlemen—breaking the utensils in the house, and with their swords 
cutting the table-cloths, mappas scindendo. 

When a bishop died, and pending the election of his successor, the 
prior of Worcester exercised the right of visiting all the subordinate 
religious houses usually visited by the bishop ; and as the see of 
Worcester then included almost the whole of Warwickshire and 
Gloucestershire, these visitations extended to Bristol, Gloucester, 
Cirencester, Tewkesbury, Winchcomb, Warwick, &c. Procuration 
fees were substantial in those days, the patronage was productive, 
travelling pleasant, feasting of the most approved style, besides the 
dignity of the thing; yet several of the priors had their patience 
sorely taxed in endeavouring to enforce their right of visitation sede 
vacante, The abbot of Gloucester was especially contumacious, and 
closed his doors in Prior John’s face, until he was punished with the 
major excommunication, pronounced by the bishop at his court at 
Kempsey, in the year 1314. . 

Then the monks quarrelled with the citizens with respect to the 
privilege of sanctuary and other rights of the priory, and a serious 
émeute took place in 1349, in which, I am sorry to say, the bailiffs 
(mayors) of the city headed the mob, and so beat the prior’s servants 
that eight of them were unable to work for six months ; they also 
attempted to burn the monastic buildings, and carried off the fish 
and game from the prior’s manors of Bedwardine and Hallow. Simon 
Gros and Roger le Taverner, the aforesaid bailiffs, however, soon 
found it convenient to leave home for the benefit of their health ; 
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and being afterwards attached, were committed to prison, in company 
with others of the rioters, several of whom died in gaol. 

But by far the greatest vexation to the poor monks was the advent 
of the friars. “Oh, dolor!” says a monkish writer ; “O plus quam 
dolor ! O pestis truculenta! Fratres minores venerunt in Angliam !” 
These Cossacks of the religious world professedly attempted to 
reform the monastic orders, but soon became a greater nuisance than 
the monks. Chaucer says they were wanton and merry fellows ; 
they had the power of confession, could sing and play well, knew all 
the taverns and tapsters, and were intimate with yeomen and women 
in town and country ; so that they never were in want of supplies 
and entertainment :— 


** We give wool and cheese—our wives, coyne and egges, 
When freres flatter and prayse thyer proper legges.” 


Here is a pair of these lascivious itinerants :— 












Both Black and Grey Friars had establishments in Worcester, and 
soon proved an eyesore to the monks of St. Mary’s, who quarrelled 
with the minors in 1289 respecting the interment of Henry Poche, 
a citizen, whose body, although he had willed it to be buried with 
the friars, was secured soon after his death by the sacrist of the 
monastery, and buried in the cathedral cemetery. A mandate from 
the archbishop compelled the monks to consent that the body o 
poor Poche should be exhumed and given up to the friars, on condi- 
tion that it should be done privately ; but the said minors escorted it 
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through High Street with songs and triumph. Other indignities were 
offered to the monastery from the same quarter; and to make 
matters worse, when the monks elected John de Sancto Germano, 
one of their own number, to the bishopric, the pope, who had himself 
been a friar, set aside the election and appointed a Franciscan 
instead. To be sure, whether the king or the monastery elected to 
the episcopal office, the pope seldom failed to insist on his own 
candidate. 

And now we come to by far the most interesting item of the 
Worcester records,—viz., the journal of Prior Moore, who presided 
over the monastery from 1518 to 1535, when, as though prescient of 
coming mischief, he at the age of sixty-three wisely retired on a 
liberal pension to the comfortable manor-house of Crowle, where he 
lived to the time of Queen Elizabeth, thus justifying the old adage 
with regard to annuitants. On the first leaf of the prior’s journal is 
a memorandum that he was “shaven into ye religion” on the 16th 
of June, 1488; that is, he took on himself the tonsure that day. 
Passing through various gradations of office, he served as kitchener 
and sub-prior, till his election to the highest office in 1518. He now 
thinks it essential to keep a journal, in which he enters every item of 
outlay, not confining himself to the larger amounts laid out on cloth- 
ing, furniture, plate, jewellery, wine, and travelling expenses, but 
likewise enumerating the cost of herrings, his contributions to church 
ales and bonfires, the price of his servants’ new shoes, what “ye 
cobler at ye lich-gate oweth,” what he bestowed on beggars, his 
barber’s wages, his presents given at the weddings of relatives or 
friends, the expense of curing his bad leg and broken ribs, with 
allusions to otter-hunting in the Severn, bear-baiting at the manor- 
house of Battenhall ; visits of players, minstrels, and jugglers ; sums 
spent in entertaining the bailiffs (mayors) and principal citizens, who 
feasted with the prior right merrily and oft. 

Prior Moore spent the greatest part of his time in itinerating from 
one of his manor houses to another, and also in London, where he 
laid in stores of things for the monastery. Leaving his “sub” at 
home to look after the discipline of St. Mary’s, he would journey 
to Crowle, Grimley, or Battenhall, in company with his gentlemen 
attendants. 

William Moore was kind and affectionate to his kinsfolk ; employed 
his cousin to make sheets and table and bed linen for him, paid 
another cousin’s rent, presented coats to his father and uncle, made 
all of them Christmas and wedding presents, and when his father 
died at Grimley he provided great store of bread and ale, with 300 
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white herrings, four salmons, twenty-three stock-fish, &c., for the 
funeral feast. For his mother’s burial he catered still more liberally 
(it not being Lent), six sheep, three pigs, six geese, two “ byfis” 
(oxen), &c., being included. He liberally rewarded “ye maydens at 
Grimley singyng on May day,” and “ ye juggler’s childe ” for tumbling 
exploits ; presented handsome furniture to the parish church, and, 
better still, erected a pump in the village, “ where was never well 
there before.” When taken ill at Grimley, “ Master Blewitt, doct’r 
of fysike, of Hereford,” was sent for, at a charge of 135. 4a; and 
Thomas Poticary furnished “a preparatuve and two purgacions” for 


3s. 4d. Worcester medical men were not in such repute in those - 





days as at present. At Battenhall the worthy prior kept a brace of 
bears for baiting, and an “ambling grey mare” for breeding, record- 
ing all her doings in that way, also every fresh production of the 
swannery, and he encourages the players and singers from Worcester. 
And when at Crowle (where his curious half-timbered and moated 
house was remaining till four or five years ago), he seems to have 
spent considerable sums, and to have attended in person at the 
villagers’ bonfires, weddings, and the “ tennants of Clyve pleyng with 
Robyn Whot” (playing at Robin Hood, a favourite drama in those 
days). 

But unquestionably the journey to the metropolis was the great 
event of the year. Fancy the old gentleman, with his attendants and 
serving men, pushing through the narrow, gabled streets of the great 
town, looking out for shops and stores, whereat to satisfy the wants 
of themselves and the monastery. At one store he buys a stock of 
spice, groceries, and preserved fruits ; at another he picks up a pair 
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of “kervyng knyffs” and a pair of candlesticks. Occasional stop- 
pages are made for the purchase of calandar for a cowl, sheets, 
kerchiefs, a carpet of verdure, “ lethern bottells,” a satin hat and 
three bonnets ; his shopping finishing for the day with a long visit to 
John Cranks, the goldsmith. This prosperous: tradesman was en- 
gaged in making a new mitre for the prior, set about with great 
stones, “ medyll” stones, small stones, six ounces of pearls, and 
embellished with 76 ounces of silver work, besides the result of six 
weeks’ industry on the part of a “broderar,” whom Master Cranks 
paid xiid. a day, and furnished with “mete and drynke.” His bill 
for this “item” came to 49/. 15s., or more than s5oo/. of our present 
money,—a. piece of extravagance which, with other instances of reck- 
less expenditure, was remembered against the prior when he was 
driven to resign office. 

At Worcester the good prior was not less jovial or hospitable, 
frequently feasting in the Guesten Hall “ ye balis (mayors), and all 
skarlet gowns,” when nine or ten descriptions of wine were usually 
drunk, singers of carols and tumbling children were introduced, with 
“‘popet players,” and other players or minstrels from Coventry, 
Gloucester, and other towns. The Princess Mary (afterwards Queen) 
frequently visited Prior Moore at Worcester, on which occasions he 
would himself sing Mass, while at most other times he left as much 
as possible of the ecclesiastical work to be performed by Frater 
Neckham, his “sub.” The New Year's gifts presented to the prior are 
affectionately recorded. On one occasion the sub-prior contributed 
‘‘ a case to put pennes and ynke in ;” the sexton invariably presented 
him with a gold ring, which sometimes contained a diamond, and 
once had “a white head ;” sub-sexton gave “ two torchetts,” probably 
small torches ; cellarer once offered “ a pillowe of grene and red silke 
for my pewe,” and on another occasion he brought “a baskett of 
orreags” (oranges). This fruit, stuck with cloves, was a very 
popular New Year's gift, as also were gloves. Sir Thomas More, 
when Lord Chancellor, having given judgment in favour of a certain 
lady, received on the next New Year's day a pair of gloves, with 
forty angels inside. In thanking her, Sir Thomas said, “ It would be 
against good manners to forsake a gentlewoman’s New Year's gift, 
and I accept the gloves ; their lining you will be pleased to bestow 
otherwise.” Gloves, biscuits, capons, peacocks, lampreys, pigs, geese, 
rosewater, cheeses, larks, trout and roach, sweetmeats, and suyts and 
teles (suets and tails?), with many other nice things, enriched the 
prior’s coffers and cupboards on the first day of each year. 

With all his love for the good things of this life, William Moore 
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had an eye to his latter end, and gave 10/. (equal to 150/. now), to 
a London man for a design for his grave-stone, and laying the same 
down in Jesus’ Chapel, in Worcester Cathedral, where he intended to 
be buried. He also actually purchased a “sepultur tap’r” for a 
shilling, and all this was more than thirty years before his death ; for 
meanwhile the prior had brought the monastery into difficulties with 





his extravagance, and the original petition of a monk named J. Musard, 
to the lord visitor of the house, stating many charges against the prior, 
is now in the Cottonian collection of the British Museum. The 
result was that Moore resigned, on condition of having his debts 
paid, a residence for life in Crowle manor-house, two horses and 
servants allowed, with a long list of other comforts. At Crowle the 
ex-prior lived till at least 1558, hearing the distant thunder of the 
Reformation, but being uninjured by the storm ; and there he was 
buried. I hope at no distant day, during the restoration of that 
church, to have the opportunity of searching in or under its pavement 
for the good man’s grave-stone, perhaps the self-same costly one he 
had laid down for himself in Jesus’ Chapel of the Cathedral. 

Before alluding further to the dissolution, let us first take a peep at 
the domestic life and discipline of the monastery. As before stated, 
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the sub-prior had the general supervision of the house, and indeed 
there was a “sub”«#No. 2, for every officer seems to have had a 
deputy. The sub-prior’s lodging was at: the south-west angle of the 
cloisters, into which (through a doorway still remaining) he could 
introduce himself at any time by day or night to overhaul the frater- 
nity. Their dormitory and infirmary were west of the cloisters, but 
have long been destroyed ; the refectory, on the south, still stands, 
and is used as the College school, and there are in one of its walls a 
staircase and traces of a pulpit, from which one of the order was 
wont to read a homily to the monks while at dinner, so that they 
might not suffer spiritually by being too deeply engrossed with the 
flesh. On the north is the Cathedral, and on the east are the 
entrances to the Norman chapter-house and the Norman passage to 
where the prior’s residence and the Guesten Hall (a fine fourteenth 
century building, only recently destroyed) once stood. 

From the preceding cut of the east cloister these entrances will be 
seen in the wall on the right hand, and the prior’s entrance to the 
cathedral is facing you. The monks had a separate entrance at the 
north-west angle of the cloisters. The large recesses seen in the wall 
on the right, were, no doubt, the aumbries or cupboards where books, 
manuscripts, and other articles, were deposited. Their library was 
in the triforium, over the south aisle of the cathedral, an immense 
apartment recently restored to the same purpose. Well, it was in 
these cloisters, then enriched with sculpture, statuary, and stained- 
glass commemoration of saints, martyrs, and benefactors of the 
church, that the monks sat in their carrels, or pews, copying the Scrip- 
tures, the lives and miracles of the saints, the works and glosses on 
divinity, law, and physic, or writing the parchment rolls of receipts 
and expenditure of the house. These rolls go back to the early part 
of the reign of Henry III. There is now in the library of Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, a Bible written in these cloisters by Senatus, 
who was prior in 1189. There are also in the library of Worcester 
Cathedral, and in Edgar Tower, many beautiful MSS. which had 
their origin here, and the illuminations to which are in many 
instances fine works of art. I have caused several specimens to be 
photographed and engraved ; that which appears in the initial letter 
to this article belongs to the register of Prior Moore, and is con- 
siderably reduced: date 1518. The Virgin is seen in glory, and St. 
Katharine below, with the arms of the prior probably impaled with 
those of the priory. The name, Thomas Blockley, which appears 
on it, was that of the draftsman, and there was a monk of that 
name in the monastery when Prior Moore resigned. The side ~ 
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figures are a lute-player, and perhaps a juggler, both at that time 
much patronised in convents. ° 

In the compotus rolls, before figures were introduced, the mode of 
adding up long lists of sums expended was by dots, one dot standing 
at the right on the top of the others, signifying five ; if standing at 
the left on the top, it went for ten; thus— 


; | oa | sof | Stands for 17. ros. 8d. 


eee |. | +? | Stands for 14/. 6s. 7d. 


Bo | ee | Stands for 16s. 5d. 
When the sum amounted to more than 20/, the 20/. was represented 
by one dot alone, and the odd pounds in a separate compartment, 


thus— 
| She | one | 23 Stood for 32/. 3s. 64d. 


The halfpenny will be seen represented by two farthing dots at the 
right, below the rest. This plan of counters is somewhat similar to 
that now adopted at whist. 

Notarial marks form another very interesting feature of the Wor- 





No. 2. 


cester MSS., ranging from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
The history of professional, trading, punning, and enigmatical marks 
attached, instead of or with names to ancient deeds, would of itself 
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occupy a long chapter, and I therefore must content myself with a 
very brief description of the specimens here presented. 














Nos. 1 and 2 are good adaptations of the cross. The first is the 
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No. 4. 


mark of Thos. Edgcombe, public notary of Exeter in 1458. No. 3, 
the mark of Robert of Feckenham, Worcester diocese, whose Chris- 
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tian name may be seen fancifully arranged in what may be called 
the tracery of the mark, is also an elaboration of the cross. Some- 
times the Trinity was symbolised, as in No. 4, being the mark of 
H. de Trecarell, Exon diocese, date 1459. Nos. 5 and 6 partake 
more of the rebus character, the ox’s head being the mark of John 
of Oxon diocese, emp. Queen Elizabeth; and John Myll, of Wor- 
cester diocese, exhibiting a fanciful drawing of the ancient mill, or 
quern, with the two upright handles for turning it round. No. 7 is 
the mark of Robert Warmstrey, of Worcester, 1587, of an ancient 
family, whose mansion, overlooking the Severn, is now occupied by 
the colossal glove manufactory of Dent & Co. The lane leading 
thereby down to the river is still called “ Warmstrey Slip.” Lastly, 
No. 8 is the mark of Stephen Maylard, chapter clerk of Worcester 
Cathedral in 1612. 

Habingdon tells us that the monks rose at midnight to matins, 
which they sang, ending with meditation, and then reposed till prime. 
Their third hour, sext and none, with vespers and compline, high 
mass and private mass, constituted their devotions. In the refectory 
every one sat by himself, and had his several pittance or portion at 
the hands of pitentiarius, or the pittancer, and what was left was 
given to the poor. 

Their grace before meat is left on record by Prior Moore, and the 
following is a translation :— 


** Bless, O Lord, what is placed before us, and shall be placed before us ; by 
the word of Jesus Christ may it be sanctified, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

‘*This grace to be said at refection, is composed by the present pope ; and 
to all saying the same indulgences are granted by him for forty years.” 


This grace is accompanied by a curious list of rules for thought 
and demeanour, to be observed by the monks at table as I suppose ; 
it is this :— 

** Be oon | refresh 2 | take witness of 3 | a voyde 4 | thyncke 5 | behold 6 | and 
cal for 7 |” 

It has been suggested that this is a kind of riddle, and probably 
means— 


Be oon—that is, be one, be united. 

Refresh 2—take a refection twice a day. 

Take witness of 3—witnesses. : 

Avoyde 4—you have to say what four things you would most avoid. 
Think 5—times. 

Behold 6 
Call for 7 


} meaning unknown. 
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The monks had very decided opinions as to the meats and drinks 
which created good or bad “ juices,” and have recorded long lists of 
these things, to be taken or avoided by persons in health and sick- 
ness, as also ample prescriptions for the treatment of the pestilence, 














1656 
(“idem verifate ahi ) \ 


No. 8 








the “ boche,” the plague, the gout, &c. Here is one specimen out 
of many :— 
‘* Medicyne for ye gout. 
‘* Take hoote (hot) graynes and sytt in them up to the knees for the space of 


oon houre and halfe ; then drye your legges and anoynt them before ye ffire with 
sene (qy. senna ?), then take a wyld catt’s skynne and lay the flesh side to the sore.” 


Much more could be said as to the government and discipline, 
literature, music, social habits and customs, management of estates, 
school and monastic buildings of the Worcester fraternity, but 
having already exceeded my limits I must hasten to the close, 
namely, the dissolution of religious houses. For several years before 
that event I find traces of the effects of Luther’s “pestiferous and 
damnable doctrines,” which were adopted by several of the Wor- 
cester monks, while complaints and petitions went up to the Lord 
Visitor as to the internal mismanagement and decay of the house. 
The monastery was visited, Luther was denounced, then followed 
Cranmer’s injunctions for the Scriptures to be read; next, the 
smaller monasteries were suppressed, then Prior Holbeche and the 
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Worcester convent swear to “yield obedience only to our most 
illustrious king, under Christ, head of the Church of England, and 
not to any foreign ruler or pontiff ;” then Latimer, bishop of Wor- 
cester, issued his most uncompromising injunctions for reforms in 
both root and branch ; and lastly comes the following entry :— 





‘** The surrend’r of ye priory of Worc’r. Mem. That the monastrie and priory 
of Worcester was surrendred and gyff up by the prior and convent of the same 
howse into ye kynges handes, Henry the eyght, the xvi daye of Jan’y, upon 
Seynt Marcell’s daye ye mart’r, in the yere of our Lord 1540, and in the 31 yere 
of the seyd kyng Henry eyght.” 


The income of the monastery at the dissolution was 13862. 12s. 103d., 
and among the relics then in possession of tumbarius, the shrine 
keeper, were the heads of St. Oswald and St. Wulstan, mounted in 
silver and gilt; certain other relics of the said saints, and of St. 
Margaret and the eleven thousand virgins ; an arm of St. Edmund 
the bishop, the brains of St. Thomas of Canterbury, an arm of 
**Seynt Romane the bysshope,” and a large quantity of ornaments 
and plate. 

Sie transit St. Mary’s of Worcester ! 


** The sacred tapers’ lights are gone, 
Grey moss has clad the altar-stone, 
The holy image is o’erthrown, 
The bell has ceased to toll ; 
The long-ribb'd aisles are burst and shrunk, 
The holy shrines to ruin sunk, 
Departed is the pious monk, 
God’s blessing on his soul.” 
Joun NOAKE. 
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My LAST SESSION. 


No. IV. 





OUR ORATORS. 


*&R. GLADSTONE is now and then seen in the 
Members’ Gallery. Broad-browed, abstracted, terribly 
in earnest, with the lines of thought and care deeply 
: cut as in some chiselled head by Michael Angelo, he 
seems like some grim face, carved in stone, looking down upon you 
from the walls of an old cathedral. See him at midnight, hurling 
his thunders at the Conservative phalanx, and how changed the 
man! The grim features have relaxed, and are lit up with animation 
and intellect. The dark deeply-set eye burns like a coal. The 
manly voice is tremulous with passion and emotion. It rises higher 
and higher in passionate argument or invective, until you think you 
see before you the Athenian Thunderer— 





** That ancient, whose resistless eloquence, 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie ; 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s oratory has been somewhat overshadowed of late 
by the sparkle of Mr. Disraeli’s wit, and the vigorous declamation of 
Mr. Bright. Yet he, above all other members of the Lower House, 
is an orator born, while their oratory is a product of growth, cultiva- 
tion, and experience. Mr. Disraeli passed through two or three 
dreary, stammering phases of public speaking after he became the 
leader of the Conservative party, and it may be said of him, as 
Macaulay relates of Charles James Fox, that he has “become a 
debater at the expense of his audience.” I am old enough to 
remember Mr. Bright’s hesitation and modest reluctance to address 
a public audience in the earliest days of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
and the contrast between the diffident delivery of the brief speeches 
of 1841, and the calm self-possession and consciousness of strength 
of 1868, should encourage young speakers as much as Mr. Disraeli’s 
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prophetic declaration—“ The time will come when you shad/ hear 
me.” Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, was already an orator when he 
entered the House of Commons in his twenty-third year. He spoke 
nearly as well when Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852, as when he 
filled the same office ten years afterwards. His later speeches on great 
occasions have contained passages of more elevated declamation, 
delivered in tones more ringing than those which he formerly em- 
ployed. He now stirs the blood on great occasions, but on the other 
hand he speaks too often and too long on minor subjects. That 
Mr. Gladstone carefully prepares his greater orations is evident 
from the point and condensation they exhibit, in comparison with 
the diffuseness, tameness, and repetition of many of his extempore 
addresses. 

Mere fluent and facile talking is not a thing to be envied or 
admired. A member of the bar spoke for three days on an appeal 
in the House of Lords. When he sat down, one noble and learned 
lord said, “I am glad he has finished,” whereupon another quietly 
remarked—“ I don’t see why he should have stopped.” Mr. Glad- 
stone is sometimes caught in the snare of his own fluency, and on 
these occasions Homer nods and his audience yawn. The fault 
cannot be too soon amended, for the example is a pestilent one in a 
reformed Parliament, where the desire for display, and the wish to 
justify the choice of constituencies, will probably interfere with the 
progress of public business. Lord Palmerston’s speeches were for the 
most part models of brevity. He never spoke for the sake of speak- 
ing, and when he had said, with admirable pith and conciseness, 
what he wished to say, he sat down. Of the same order of eloquence 
were the speeches of “The Great Duke.” Mr. Disraelt passes his 
life in profiting by Mr. Gladstone’s errors and mistakes; and his 
ministerial explanations in matters of comparative unimportance, are 
studiously intended to show, by contrast, the merit of brevity in saving 
the time and patience of the House. 

Notwithstanding his tendency to diffuseness and repetition, Mr. 
Gladstone, alike by natural gifts and careful cultivation, must be 
admitted, even by political opponents, to be the most accomplished 
and effective orator of the House of Commons. He has the qualities 
of eloquence in remarkable combination—readiness of argument, 
. fertility of illustration, copiousness and wealth of diction, a perfect 
elocution, and a fresh, natural, and unaffected delivery. His voice 
is rich and sonorous, and modulated through tones so musical and 
varied that it never tires the ear. Lord Brougham had not been 
attracted to the Commons for many years, until he came in one 
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evening to hear one of Mr. Gladstone’s Budget speeches. He de- 
scribed it as ‘‘a master-piece of persuasive rhetoric,” The illustrative 
power and charm which can make statistics attractive, and finance a 
high intellectual treat, are scarcely manifested twice in the same 
generation. The belief that his eloquence is animated by principle 
and conscience, as well as high intellect, may seem to belong to the 
debateable ground of politics, yet it is undoubtedly held by his party, 
and it is the secret of much of Mr. Gladstone’s power. Of humour 
he possesses little, and of pathos he is less a master than might have 
been supposed from his remarkable earnestness and sensitiveness of 
temperament. 

It is unnecessary to go through the long series of Mr. Gladstone’s 
oratorical triumphs ; but as in sketching our Conservative orators I 
sought for illustrations in the speeches of the last Session, I will 
now refer to one or two of. the more prominent deliverances of the 
leader of the Liberal party. Mr, Gladstone began the Session in 
good health and high spirits. His first great speech was on the 
Irish debate, begun by Mr. Maguire, when he sternly declared that 
after Lord Mayo’s speech, he could come to no other conclusion 
than that the Government had failed to realise the Irish crisis. This 
was the speech in which, in tones of singular earnestness, and amid the 
enthusiastic cheering of the Opposition, he declared that “the Irish 
Church must cease to exist” as a State establishment. Unless, he 
said, the Premier expanded, as he sometimes did, the barren pro- 
gramme of his Irish secretary, it would be the duty of the Opposition 
to do justice to Ireland, and to see that the safety of the empire was 
not imperilled by any further delays. The Fenian insurrection had 
prepared men’s minds for some vigorous action on the part of 
Parliament, and the hearty cheering of his Liberal followers gave a 
promise of unanimity and cohesion on the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church which has been hitherto abundantly verified. 

Mr. Gladstone’s next appearance was when he demanded a day 
for discussing his Resolutions on the Irish Church, and when Mr. 
Disraeli calmly, courteously, and with dignity took up the gauntlet 
thus thrown into the lists, and arranged to give him not a day 
only, but a week. When the day came, his skill in debate was shown 
before he had an opportunity of making the speech he had prepared, 
for the Protestant members having insisted upon the reading of the 
Act of Union and the Coronation Oath by the clerk at the table, the 
Liberal leader turned the cheers back upon the ministerial benches 
by hoping that the solemnity of the Acts would not be forgotten by 
those who were about to meet a plain and intelligible proposition by 
Vot. II., N. S. 1868. E 
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tricks and contrivances. This allusion to Lord Stanley’s amendment 
provoked taunting shouts and counter-cheers, and thereupon the 
great conflict of the Session began. But Mr. Gladstone's speech, 
with this exception, was calm, level, and unaggressive. It had been, 
of course, prepared and pre-considered, and it was consequently 
comparatively brief and condensed. In this speech it was he 
explained that all he asked from us this Session was a declaration of 
the principle of disestablishment and a suspension of further endow- 
ment, until the Irish Church could be submitted to the consideration 
of the new Parliament. That his case could be opened, and all his 
arguments ably marshalled in a speech of an hour and forty minutes, 
shows how much Mr. Gladstone’s speeches may be improved by 
preparation and concentration. When the debate came to an end, 
it was his duty to reply to a speeth delivered in what is known as 
Mr. Disraeli’s “ midnight manner.” It had contained some dark and 
mysterious hints of a combination between Ritualism and Popery, 
imperilling the safety of the Crown ; and Mr. Gladstone, with lofty 
scorn, began by declaring that the Prime Minister’s speech was so 
wandering and irrelevant, that it seemed like the product of a 
“ heated imagination.” With admirable clearness, logic, and sponta- 
neity, he replied on the instant to the speech just delivered, and con- 
cluded a compact harangue with an impetuous peroration, and amid 
the heartiest cheering. The cheers were still more prolonged and 
enthusiastic when the tellers announced the grand and unexpected 
majority of sixty. Before the House had adjourned that night, Mr. 
Gladstone's first Resolution was read and put from the chair. It was, 
“ That in the opinion of this House the Established Church of Ireland 
should cease to exist as an Establishment, due regard being had to all 
personal interests, and to all individual rights of property.” Satisfied 
with his great victory, Mr. Gladstone did not ask the House to affirm 
his Resolution, but consented to the chairman reporting progress, 
and obtaining leave to sit again. We thereupon adjourned for the 
. Easter recess. 

The prolonged debate on Mr. Gladstone’s first Resolution was 
brought to a close after another great speech from the Liberal leader. 
He was not, indeed, allowed to have the last word, and no greater 
proof will go down to posterity of the dread inspired among his 
adversaries by his superiority of debate than his recorded complaint 
of the departure from parliamentary etiquette which denied him the 
invariable privilege of concluding the debate. The orator’s tones 
ranged from scorn and contempt to lofty indignation, as he denied 
the Papal-Ritualistic coalition or conspiracy imputed to him. But 
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the passages which roused the House, as with the tones of a trumpet, 
were those in which he protested against an alleged attempt on the 
part of Lord Derby, to overawe and intimidate the House of Com: 
mons. Stimulated and inspired by the ringing cheers of his large 
majority, he indignantly claimed for the representatives of the people 
privileges and powers which, he said, they had inherited from their 
forefathers, as much as any Peers of Parliament have inherited theirs. 
Whether Lord Derby entertained any intention of the kind imputed 
to him, it would be utterly beside the province of the writer to 
inquire. It is enough to say that the orator reminded the House, 
with sarcastic deliberation, that Lord Derby, the presiding genius of 
the House of Peers, had told the Government that they were on no 
account to resign before 1869, because an immediate dissolution was 
impossible, or nearly impossible. Tumultuous shouts greeted the 
passage in which Mr. Gladstone replied,—* I give fair notice that in 
the discharge of those duties which the constitution assigns to me as 
a representative of the people, I will not on any condition consent to 
receive from another place the word of command.” ‘The applause was 
renewed again and again when he sat down, and when Mr. Disraeli 
rose to reply in tones so sober and deprecatory that they would 
usually have disarmed opposition, the Liberal benches cried: out, 
“Divide! divide!” It was doubtful at one time whether they would 
allow him to be heard, after the unusual course of denying Mr. Glad- 
stone the right to reply. This was another night of triumph for the 
Liberal leader, for when the House divided, the Opposition majority 
in favour of the first Resolution for disestablishment was greater by 
five voices than on the motion to go into committee on the Irish 
Church, When Mr. Disraeli moved the adjournment to Monday, in 
order to enable the Government to consider their position, we knew 
that a serious Ministerial crisis had arrived. 

The First Minister went to Osborne, and returned, to announce 
that he had obtained the Queen’s consent to dissolve the House of 
Commons, if necessary, on the Irish Church. The Ministerial expla- 
nations and their retention of office until Christmas were not believed 
to be satisfactory to Mr. Gladstone, but he carried his second and 
third Resolutions without opposition from the Government, who 
treated them as corollaries of the first. He also carried his Suspen- 
sory Bill through the Commons. Its rejection by a large majority of 
the Upper House, and the feverish temperature and acrimonious 
wrangling of the Session told heavily upon the Liberal leader in the 
Lower House. He became irritable and impatient of contradiction. 


The sword seemed to be wearing out its scabbard, when, just as his 
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friends. were desiring for him an unopposed return for a small 
borough, and rest and fresh air during the Parliamentary vacation, 
they were positively alarmed by the news that he intended to fling 
himself into the heat, turmoil, and excitement of a great county 
election, and to contest that division of the county palatine in which 
Lord Derby’s influence is greatest, and which contains the Conser- 
vative town of Liverpool. Mr. Gladstone is clearly of the school of 
that divine who said, “ Don’t tell me about having too many irons 
in the fire. Poker, tongs, and shovel! Keep them all going!” 

It is five o'clock, and a great debate has been adjourned. Or the 
Commons’ chamber is lighted up, and members are flocking in after 
a late dinner, when a member rises from the third bench below the 
gangway. No man’s face is better known, .and yet those who have 
sat opposite to him for years will regard him with surprise in the 
new Parliament, if they do not fail for the moment to recognise him. 
The candidate for a hearing prepossesses you by his fine personal 
presence. He is rather tall, is robust of frame, and of somewhat 
burly aspect. His face is broad and full, but the comely Saxon 
features become almost handsome when, as he proceeds, they are 
fairly illumined by intelligence. Within less than a year his dark or 
grizzled hair, which is tolerably vigorous and abundant in growth, 
has become perfectly white, imparting something of the venerable 
to a man of florid complexion, very little advanced, as it would 
appear, beyond the prime of manhood. There is a sudden cheer 
when he presents himself; then an instant hush. A scout or two 
leave the lobby to communicate the news to friends in library and 
tea-room, and in five minutes every seat on the floor is filled. He 
begins slowly, and with the most perfect freedom from embarrass- 
ment. He clears his voice from time to time, but it remains husky 
to the end. After a few preliminary remarks he addresses himself 
to the members on the opposite side of the House. There are three 
_ hundred of them ; they detest his politics ; and every man has a cry 
of “ oh !” ready, which will spring into sound probably before he has 
half finished his sentence. Yet his eye ranges calmly along the 
serried ranks of his opponents, and what he has to say is addressed 
directly and almost personally to each individual. “If I were in 
your place I should take a very different view of this subject. I 
cannot understand why you, the country gentlemen of England, 
should adopt such and such a line of policy.” Nathan did not 
speak to King David with more plainness and boldness. Worst of 
all, this man of plain Saxon speech seldom fails to remind them that 
upon all the great questions of the last quarter of a century, he has 
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been right, and that they, sooner or later, have come round to his 
views. This argument he seldom fails to drive home to a practical 
application. He asks them whether it is not more than probable he 
is right also upon this particular question? The ready “oh!” and 
the indignant “no!” burst forth in one deafening shout, and then, 
entirely unabashed, and indeed appearing to derive great comfort 
from their out-spokenness, the plain, robust, comely man of Anglo- 
Saxon stock goes on to prove his position. He helped, it seems, 
to pass Free Trade. The Minister of the day has just passed his 
Reform Bill. An ex-Minister has just passed his Church Rate Bill. 
Never did a man of extreme and unpopular opinions enter the 
political arena with such a terrible prestige of past success. To hear 
any one else talk of “ educating” this party when the great school- 
master himself has the class before him, seems little less than absurd. 

If true eloquence may be rightly defined as the apt and forcible 
expression and illustration of just and noble thoughts, it cannot be 
denied that Mr. Bright is a great orator. That he is a. just and 
sound thinker would be denied by many who would admit that he is 
a powerful reasoner. The peculiarity which a stranger first remarks 
is his calmness and deliberation. His slow and measured style is 
admirably adapted to the reception of great and weighty arguments. 
Not a single link in the chain of reasoning is lost by dropping the 
voice, or by haste in passing on to the next sentence. Every shot 
tells. The result of this consummate ease and calmness, gained upon 
a thousand platforms, is, that the audience mentally canvass and dis- 
cuss every sentence and every proposition. They examine, compare, 
reject, or approve, as the orator goes on, to a degree impossible with 
speakers of more rapid utterance. They may utter protesting cries, 
but they cannot choose but listen, and they thus become familiarised 
with ideas and modes of thought which, at first repugnant, after- 
wards cease to be regarded as un-English and revolutionary. 

Ask a hundred members who is the greatest orator of the British 
House of Commons, and the majority will exclaim, unhesitatingly, 
“ Bright!” This opinion may seem to conflict with the estimate 
above expressed in regard to Mr. Gladstone, and yet the preference 
would be given to Mr. Bright by those who would endorse all that 
has been said here in regard to Mr. Gladstone’s greatness as an 
orator, or in a former paper about Mr. Disraeli’s wit and versa- 
tility as a debater. A Minister and an Opposition leader are 
in great danger, to use an expressive phrase, of making them- 
selves “too cheap.” They must speak on a variety of topics 
with which they cannot be equally well acquainted. On party 
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questions, involving party divisions, the party leader is expected to 
direct and guide his followers. He cannot speak equally well on 
every subject, and the edge of curiosity becomes in some degree 
blunted by his frequent entrances. and exits. But an independent 
member in Mr. Bright’s position does wisely in speaking seldom. 
Almost all his harangues may be described as great speeches, z¢., 
speeches carefully prepared upon momentous subjects. Mr. Bright 
took credit the other day for avoiding topics which he had not 
thoroughly mastered and made his own. The list of subjects with 
which he has identified himself in the public mind is not.a long one, 
but they are all of Imperial importance. The Government of India, 
Parliamentary Reform, Church Rates, the condition of Ireland in 
relation to the Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, Land Tenure, and the 
Irish Church, include almost all the topics which form the staple of 
Mr. Bright’s Parliamentary speeches. Upon these matters, when 
- they form the battle ground of party, Mr. Bright speaks with dignity 
and power as the leader of the advanced Liberals, and the House 
listens with zest, first, because of his infrequent presentations, and 
next, because the topics are the most weighty and important that can 
occupy the attention of Parliament. To compare Mr. Bright fairly 
with the leaders of the Conservative and Liberal parties respectively, 
he must for a series of months stand at the table as a Minister or 
head of a department, reply to questions, enter into explanations 
on matters of comparatively trivial importance, and defend himself 
against caustic and irritating criticisms on questions of detail. At 
present Mr. Bright stands upon a vantage ground of superiority over 
those who are obliged to throw themselves into every contest, and, 
without detracting from his great and undoubted talent, it may be 
questioned whether many who speak of him as the greatest speaker 
of the House do not really mean that he devotes a larger proportion 
of his speeches to great subjects—treating them worthily, no doubt— 
than any other man in the House. 

The slow swing and sturdy blow of the ponderous hammer have 
‘ceased, and the great Thor of our English democracy has resumed his 
seat amid the often renewed cheers of his Liberal allies, when sud- 
denly a sound like that of an alarum running down is heard. A 
figure like that of Saul, the son of Kish,—“ higher than any of the 
people from his shoulders and upwards”—has arisen. © The hair is 
even whiter than that of Mr. Bright, but it is not the whiteness of 
age and of change. The bushy eyebrows are equally white. The 
eyes, more than half closed, seem unconscious of the objects before 
them. Ifthe iris could be discerned its colour would be seen to be 
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red, but this additional proof is hardly needed that the speaker is 
an Albino. The face is beardless, and the complexion somewhat 
more florid than is usual in individuals of this type. There is a 
hush, and complete silence, which only add to the nervousness and 
embarrassment of the new speaker, He is evidently, by his felici- 
tous phrases, a master of our noble English tongue, and some brilliant 
introductory paradox or antithesis gives proof of an unusually acute 
and trained intellect. A practised judge would suppose he had 
been in early life a recluse, possibly the fellow and tutor of his 
college, who had thought and written much on political questions, 
and then, on issuing forth late in life to take a leading part in par- 
liamentary debate, had discovered his want of early oratorical training, 
He has wit, fertility of illustration, abundant classical lore, and has 
carefully prepared what he has intended to say, If he could pause— 
if he'could look his audience in the face, instead of turning his eyes 
on the ceiling or the table—if, in short, he gave them time, like the 
last speaker, the new candidate might dispute the palm of oratory 
with the best speakers of the House. But his only hope of avoiding 
hesitation and failure is in evading the echoes of his own voice by 
a rapid utterance of what he has to say. Thought, diction, and 
delivery are necessary to make the perfect orator, and he has only 
two of these qualifications. So the alarum runs down without pause, 
emphasis, inflection, or rhythm. So great is his nervousness that he 
cannot stop to inflate his lungs at the end of a long sentence. He 
begins another in the same instant, and has to stop in the middle to 
gasp and take breath, From the same cause his hands are usually 
glued down to his sides throughout a long speech, so that he looks 
like one of Calcraft’s clients, who, after being pinioned, wishes to 
address a few words to the sheriff and his Christian friends. 

But the white head continues to glisten in the brilliant light which 
pours down like a flood from the roof, and the speaker’s rhetorical 
deficiencies are forgotten in the incisiveness of his style, in’ his acute- 
ness, his daring, his logic, his originality, and the cogency of his 
argument. He fears no opponent, and has attacked by turn almost all 
the men of mark in the House, until the moment has arrived when 
he feelingly describes himself as a political outcast. Before he has 
been long on his legs, he will at one moment say so well what is in 
everybody’s mind that he will be rewarded by a general cheer. He 
will then fix some previous speaker so neatly on the horns of a 
dilemma that there will be a hearty laugh at the expense of the 
victim. Many cries of “ oh!” arise from one side, and of “ hear !” from 
the other before he sits down. But these interjections are, perforce, 
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sharp and short, for the orator does not wait for cheers, and dashes 
through interruptions. The alarum cannot stop, or, to vary the 
figure, this is an express train that does not stop even at the principal 
stations. The House is unwilling to lose a single word, and gives 
him a constrained and eager attention to the end, when a general 
cheer rewards the orator for the high intellectual treat which has 
been keenly enjoyed by friends and foes. 

The difference between the two styles is altogether in favour of 
Mr. Bright. The one is like a slow, gentle, fertilising rain, which 
sinks deep, and penetrates to the root of every plant. The other is 
like some hasty violent shower which does not “‘ drop fatness,” but 
runs off the surface into turbid ditches and watercourses. Perhaps 
one reason why Mr. Lowe’s speeches have had so little practical 
influence on the action of the House of Commons is, that his style 
of delivery might be more correctly described as “jabber” and 
** chatter” than as oratory. 

Many orators on both sides of the House who figure in the front 
rank of public men, still remain to be described. The difficulty is, 
that this is “‘ my Last Session,” and that next month a new Parlia- 
ment will have met, and my place will “know me no more.” Good! 
I shall taste the sweets of perfect rest and felicity, and another will 
take up the pen which I shall gladly lay down. 

Carriages! The bell violently rung! Commotion in the hall! 
What can it mean? 

x * * * -_ * * 

A deputation! They ask me to stand again for the county. They 
refuse to answer for the Constitution, and for civil and religious 
liberty generally, unless I consent. I have asked twenty-four hours 
for consideration. Shall I go into Parliament again? Never! But 
“ our glorious Constitution!” And, then, Lady Gertrude “hoped it 
was not true that I meant to retire from Parliament.” Sweet Lady 
Gertrude! What shall I do? Dear Mr. Urban, give me your advice. 


Epicurus Eypet, late M.P. 





















HUNTING. 


*¢ Pro Aris et Focis.” 


Fi ow that the hedges and woodlands are “ stripped for 
) business,” Zhe Field has its annual list of packs in the 
3 United Kingdom. It seems that there are eight packs 
®)a of staghounds, and nearly one hundred and fifty of fox- 
henaily and that fully a fourth of them are hunted by “the master.” 
“ Charley is my darling” season after season, despite some churlish 
game preservers, from Cream Gorse and Crick Village to the steep 
sides of Helvellyn, and the braes near Teviot Head. 

We often think what a strange shadowy troop they would be if 
we could meet those veteran masters and huntsmen on whose lips, 
now mute, we have hung for maxims and stories, during the last ten 
years. It was delightful to sit quietly over the claret with Sir Tatton ; 
and when we had talked of his favourite writer, “ Mr. Argus,” and 
had, of course, a word for William Day, to launch out into old times, 
and the stories of blood sires and mares, and all the associations of 
the sheriff’s coach, when “ county families went up regularly to York 
for the assize week, and Sydney Smith preached before the judges in 
the minster.” Of his hounds, from the time when his brother Mark 
was master, and the coats of the club had light blue collars with 
“ Sykes Goneaway” on the buttons, and the men rode Scrivington’s 
and Camilluses, he very seldom spoke. His heart was not really 
with them. The shouts of “ Mow Tramp! Now Minister!” still 
rung in his ears, as they came home, head and head, at York ; and 
he loved to dwell on every incident of the threescore and upwards 
of St. Legers he had seen,—with only one break, in Charles XII.’s 
year. He delighted in hunting, only because it enabled him to 
indulge his passion for riding and tutoring a young horse ; and his 
great maxim was, “Always give your servants good horses, and then 
they'll take care of them.” 

Sir Charles Knightley cared nothing for the turf, and never saw a 
race, except at the Northampton meeting, where he always subscribed 
to the cup. If he did speak of horses, he went back to Smolensko, 
and the time when he himself used to form one of “the cavalry” by 
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the cords at Newmarket, and marked Benvolio or Sir Marinel for his 
own, over the broad Pytchley pastures, even if they did finish in the 
ruck, So it was in hunting. He liked to hear at. the dinner table 
each evening, of what Lord Southampton’s, and Mr. Drake’s, and 
the Pytchley, had been doing ; but his heart still wandered back to 
the scenes and comrades of his youth, to Lord Althorp and Charles 
King, the work of every stallion hound, “ the beautiful music of fifty 
couple in Sywell Wood,” and the good fellowship of the Pytchley 
Club, in the heart of the woodlands, when, in his own stirring words 
at eighty, “the mornings afforded unmixed pleasure, and nectar 
crowned the night.” 

Tom Hodgson was a fine “old guard,” and we shall never forget 
his greeting, when we met him in his shirt-sleeves in his hall. He 
had an unconquerable dislike to a man with a large beard. It was 
grand to see him after dinner, seated in his high-backed chair, and 
producing from those boundless lappel pockets, a pile of letters 
which the masters of hounds had sent him. If his friends had a 
good thing, their first impulse was to have it in Be//’s Life, and their 
second to send it off to “old Tom Hodgson.” Hence he was not 
only a registrar-general of deeds, with huntsmen’s sons if possible in 
his office, but of the northern chace as well. And well he might be, 
as he and Will Danby, that most faithful of esquires, were “ never 
bet yet,” though he had only 80o0/. a year subscription, and thirty-six 
couple of hounds, and sometimes hardly two horses a piece for him- 
self and Will for four days a-week in Holderness. Then there is 
Mr. Greene of Rolleston, with his charming narratives, as he drew 
his red leather easy-chair round to the fire after dinner, and opened 
about “ Gardner,” and the old glories of the Quorn. He, too, is gone, 
and that beautiful spot is left to the bats and the woodcutters. 
Mr. Morrell, bluff and big-hearted, but nervously sensitive to what 
backbiters and carpers might say of him and his hounds, instead of 
brushing it by as worthless. No man understood better the art of 
pleasant hound shows. He was in his glory, too, among his flower- 
beds and ribbon borders, or dashing past the Tubney Wood milestone, 
in his green phaeton, with the dark chestnuts on his way to the meet. 
You also saw him to perfection on a bye-day, when you could go with 
him to his farm—over which he had entered many future masters 
while at Oxford, to the noble science of hare hunting—to have a 
look at Mrs. Morrell’s greyhounds, and hear his odd fears about 
public coursing. 

Mr. Maxse we only saw once—a fine old gentleman with the most 
courtly, genial manner. He was very modest in speaking of himself, 
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and hardly liked to acknowledge that, welter weight as he was, he 
once cleared some stiff bullock rails on Cognac, and then, waving his 
hat, shouted to John White, and one or two other of his hard-riding 
friends from Claret Lodge, “ Ah/ J thought you were a pair of soft 
uns!” - Old Sheldon Cradock, who never could quite decide whether 
he or Dick Christian was the oldest, was full of good stories, as he 
sat in his house at Leicester, nursing his gout. He always made an 
effort to come in a chaise to the first Quorn meet of the season at 
Kirby Gate ; but his great theme was the liberality of the subscrip- 
tions of men like Lord Cardigan and Sir Francis Burdett, as com- 
pared with those of the modern school. Captain White, with his 
strange unearthly scream, when he saw a note book produced, was a 
wonder. We shall never again hear such a glorious voice, powerful 
as ever at seventy, and such an inimitable manner, which knew so 
well how to hit the golden mean between cheeriness, and horse play 
or underbred chaff. Tom Heycock was a curious fellow as he sat 
in his study, under his roc egg, with the Leamington steeple-chase 
pictures round him, and the lamplight shining on his bald forehead, 
and telling of his hunting life, which seems to have been one great 
rollicking meditation and illustration of how to negotiate the most 
awkward fences. He was a wonder, and he knew it. ‘“ Zhree 
hundred,” he said to us, “shall get a good start over a stiff country, from 
Cream Gorse, and at the end of four miles, racing pace, there will 
be, bar accidents, only nine men up—T can name them, and I shall be 
one of them ;” and there is no doubt he spoke by the card. 

Among huntsmen, Tom Sebright was one of those old servants 
whom Washington Irving might well call “a standard in the 
family.” He was rather jealous of Will Goodall, and his calling so 
many hounds “stallions,” and perhaps rather chary of allowing 
merit ; but still he was a perfect huntsman, and no man gave such 
dignity to the profession. Dick Burton was a very nice fellow, a rare 
good rider and capital huntsman, and with tact enough to please 
Assheton Smith, even in his “lion” days. No man gave us better 
notes, but Will Goodall was the best in this line. We spent a long 
evening with him, overhauling his diary, the winter before he died. 
He had a cold then; and the ominous way in which he struck his 
chest, and said, “ Well, God be thanked, I’m all right there,” grated 
on our ear. The idea that his perpetual colds had generated mischief, 
haunted us so inveterately, that we invented another excuse to come 
and spend an evening with him ; and in less than a month we left 
the Great Northern mail train at Grantham, between twelve to one in 
the dead of night, and walked over the ten miles to the inn at Bel~ 
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voir. We rather “ guessed the line,” and went so far on the road that 
we had to turn down tothe right nearly at Croxton. A church clock 
tolled three as we skirted the edge of the grave-yard, and it seemed 
to bring back upon us at that dreary time, the thoughts of poor 
Will’s doom in full force. -It was a very happy evening. After tea 
we had five or six hours over his diary, and read him Dick Christian’s 
second “lecture” in manuscript, in which the part about eating the 
plums near the gibbet seemed to tickle him most. It was past mid- 
night before he set us with his lantern through that Egyptian dark- 
ness—which the woods of Belvoir seemed to cast on the valley 
below—as far as the road to the inn. We parted with him at 
the wicket, and stood watching sadly the light, as it twinkled and 
then disappeared into the house, past Rallywood’s grave; and 
we never saw him more. This was in December, and he was 
dead by the next May moring, from the very cause we had 
feared. "i 

Ben Foote was another cheery soul, and we found him, for a chat 
in his cottage, near Newbury. He was-a good rider, as well as a 
useful huntsman, and he was in rare voice at Mr. Drake’s hound 
sale. They did say that when the words-war grew too hot between 
two huntsmen on the previous evening, and their comrades (as the 
custom is at such a crisis), view halloo till the disputants drop it and 
join in, Ben was a perfect “Old Towler,” although he must have 
been seventy. Will Head was a very quiet, nice little fellow. He 
had hardly dash enough about him for Cheshire, but the master, 
Sir Harry Mainwaring, was so sorry to part with him, that both were 
in tears when it was settled. He was very neat and nice in his re- 
collections of Cheshire and the hunting enthusiasm of “the master 
of the Donnington ;” and it is curious that when infirmity had pre- 
vented him, week after week, from running over to the Quorn 
kennels, to see Jack Goddard and the hounds, they should have 
killed a fox almost under the windows of the house where he lay in 
his coffin. Joe Maiden was the pluckiest and most persevering of 
huntsmen, while suffering from the agonies of a slip into the boiler, 
which he bore for half a century before amputation of the leg was re- 
solved on. He had some curious scenes when he came to London to 
try on his new American leg. A one-legged London lady, who had 
adopted the same substitute, invited him to a banquet, and had him 
out on the floor to teach him to walk, and then and there challenged 
him to dance a jig. Then i: was announced that “a gentleman wanted 
to speak to him,” and when Joe went, full of importance, to the door, 
it was a tame fox, which had been specially borrowed from a neigh- 
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bouring brewery, and which surveyed the revels lazily on the hearth- 
rug for the rest of the evening. But he is gone, and they all 


‘* Fall as the leaves fall, ~ 
That wither in October.” 


My poor old ally, Dick Christian, was bed-ridden for some time 
before he died, owing to a stumble on the kerbstone. 

He had a few mounts latterly on Mr. Gaskell’s horses, when 
his son was head groom, but he did little more than see the meet. 
Years dealt rather capriciously with him in point of language. In 
the winter of 1856, it was quaint and good, but when we went down 
to try him for a second “lecture” in 1857, all his freshness and 
power of expression seemed to have left him. This suggested the 
plan, next summer, of having some gig drives among the Quorn, 
Cottesmore, and Belvoir covers, with him, and that fairly kindled up 
the old fire. No man had amore funny, infectious laugh when he 
threw his head back, and you got a side view of his face. He 
steadily maintained that he never rode a horse so thoroughly his 
idea of perfection as Corringham, belonging to a Mr. Green. We 
put the question to him the last time we ever saw him, and pulling 
himself partially up by the rope at the end of his bed, so as to lend 
emphasis to his belief, he declared that he would “‘ retract for no man 
breathing.” Dick always used his spurs in preference to his whip, 
and had a great habit of talking to his horses, especially if the fences 
were a little bigger than usual. If horses were to carry a lady, he 
always broke them with a martingale. His hand was as light and 
beautiful as ever to the last, and Mr. Burbidge often tells what a 
delight it was to watch him, when he was well nigh eighty, “making” 
one of them ata ditch on the side of the road to Thorpe Arnold 
gorse. He was walking, then trotting, then cantering up to it, till 
the horse could have it all ways. “JZ beg your pardon, Mr. Burbidge,” 
he said, “‘ for coming into your fields without asking, but I knew it was 
such a nice ditch. Do see him jump it again 1” 

The farmers and other followers of the Royal Staghounds meet at 
their annual Windsor dinner, but they do not drink to the memory of 
Charles Davis. Harry King is a worthy successor, but still the old 
“king of servants ” should not pass out of mind. He was never seen 
more in his element than when he used to go down with the hounds 
for their week in the Vale, and stay at the White Hart, Aylesbury. 
They first came when Lord Errol was master, every November and 
February, but after Lord Rosslyn gave up the silver couples the 
custom ceased. The hounds were always vanned down the forty- 
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seven miles from Ascot ;' but on one occasion, after taking the stag 
near Hogston, Dairymaid was missing when they were counted over. 
An early post brought a letter from Mrs. Davis to her husband, to say 
that the old dame had arrived home in the middle of the night. Mr. 
Davis always “kept,” as they say at college, in the Crown parlour, 
where Mr. Sheriff, of Vampyre fame, and a few select friends, would 
come and spend the evening with him. “Scott and Sebright” have 
recorded from the old man’s own lips how the merry party in the 
big room once brought a horse upstairs, and tried to “ unearth the old 
badger” from “No. 6 dimity bed,” and how, with the drawers as a 
barricade and the landlord on Mr. Davis’s side, they didn’t. Lord 
Jocelyn and Osman Ricardo were very busy in that wondrous horse 
ascent. It was a new staircase at the back of the house, almost per- 
pendicular ; but encouraged by apples and biscuits, the bay went up 
it at three bounds. When Mr. Davis had repulsed both footguards 
and cavalry, the storming party began to find their position rather 
serious, as the horse turned nervous and slipped about on the 
polished black oak, and sent his heels through a window. Mr. 
Ricardo stuck well to his head, but “the situation” was one of 
extreme difficulty. At last straw was laid, and he was blindfolded, 
and got down the front stairs by gentle pressure at last ; but the 
labours of that night were never repeated. 

Count d’Orsay was then in all his pride, and when an extra suit of 
hunting clothes was wanted, he sent off a horse express to London, 
and had his valet routed out of his seat at Drury Lane to find them. 
The Count was very much struck with Mr. Fowler's portly man-cook. 
“ Come here,” he said to a friend, “ and J vill show you de finest speci- 
men of de English cook I ever do see.” Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence 
was also a great man at the revels, and his neat retort of “ Z’m too 
much of atar to care for that pitch,” was long remembered. Earl 
Errol was a rare chairman, and no one was more vexed, although his 
sympathies were with the result, than to see his party dwindle down 
on the week that Manners Sutton, and Abercromby contended for 
the Speakership. It was hard that those few evenings should be 
marred by political anxiety, each man of those left looking out for 
the express which was to decide the composition of the new Parlia- 
ment in that great party strife. Such divisions did not vex Mr. 
Carroll’s Irish soul, and he was as merry as ever, and alike touching 
in the thrilling recitative of “ My Aunt who didn’t léave me a Legacy.” 
He was encored in it nightly, and it seemed to increase in breadth at 
every repetition. “My lud,” he would begin, fixing his eyes on the 
chairman, and raising a roar before those first two words were 
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dropped, “I had an aunt when I was young, and she was dam 
partickler ;” and then he went on to dilate on her mental blindness, 
—how she totally failed to see that a fair exchange was no robbery, 
and how he was ordered to leave her house in the morning, “ after 
the swatest sleep I ever slept.” The solemn manner in which he 
shook his great shock head, by way of emphasising his woes, and 
affected to dry his eyes with grief at the loss of his beloved relative— 
and his legacy—were irresistible, and not a night passed over with- 
out its being called for. Sir Francis Grant took care not to leave 
him out of his “ Royal Hunt” picture, and painted him from a keen 
remembrance of these “ mahogany tree” performances, with his hat 
off, airing his head. The scene of this picture was to have been 
originally laid in Creslow Great Pasture, which Westcar and Rowlands 
have made so famous in bullock-feeding annals, and not far from that 
Creslow Spinney, which attracts such a holiday crowd when Mr. 
Selby Lowndes draws it. The great field is in the very heart of the 
grass, and not far from it is Aston Abbotts. Mr. Davis never felt 
more at home than when he was on his way to uncart a deer there, 
with the grey Hermit between his knees, and Governor trotting 
proudly at his side, with his stern tightly curled over his back. He 
might well care more for the Vale than the close fencing of Berks 
and the flints of Oxfordshire. Nearly all, save the artist and Lord 
Wilton, have died out of that picture, but it lives for evermore. Even 
the old White Hart is taken down, and the jail behind it is turned 
into judges’ lodgings, which open into the County Hall. The centre 
window of that quaint old assize and quarter sessions home was the 
one from which Tawell stepped out for 


‘* His leap from the leafless tree.” 


They still tell how his poor shrivelled little body, in sombre black 
and shovel hat, swung to and fro in the wind like a lean carrion crow. 
He did not rest more than fifteen or sixteen years under the jail 
pavement, but he and another murderer were dug up, and their 
coffins carried privately through Aylesbury in a truck, with a tarpaul- 
ing thrown over them, and buried in the new ground. The large 
figure of the White Hart is now in Mr. Fowler’s garden. It arrived 
anonymously one night, and many years afterwards it was discovered 
to be the gift of a gallant captain. 

Before the old inn was levelled, the mirth was out of Aylesbury. 
The royal hounds ceased to come, and the golden age of Vale 
steeplechasing ended. Sir Harry Peyton started the horses for the 
first one, which was for a sweepstakes of 20 sovs, with a claret jug. 
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The field were taken to Whaddesdon windmill, and shown the small 
wooden tower of Aylesbury Church, and told to “hunt the line” 
there on pain of being disqualified if they went through a gate or 
along a road. Seventeen were in the big brook at one time, and the 
Marquis of Waterford’s Lancet died soon after from the effects of that 
plunge bath. Laurestina (Allnutt) got over well, and sailed away 
three or four hundred yards in front, but Captain Becher and Vyvian 
reached dry land at last, and reached the mare as well in the winning 
field. After that, Mr. Davis generally started them, and when the 
race was over he turned out a deer. To a keen Aylesbury lover of 
those days, every field seems to have its history. ‘‘ Yonder is where 
they started for the light weights, when Vyvian was beaten by 
Saladin ; there they finished for the heavy weights, but Vyvian won 
that time.” They can show you the very place where the unctuous 
Bill Bean tried to squeeze Rochelle between two trees, and was 
removed, half Absolom fashion, from 


** The old saddle tree 
Which had borne him of yore,” 


and left sitting, with a severe bruise on his knee, which made him 
limp for life. Then there is the great grass field, near the famous 
Putlowe’s farm, into which Vyvian and Grimaldi jumped almost 
abreast at the finish; the big double, where “the Marquis” on 
Yellow Dwarf came to grief, and the point in the hedge where the 
rail was doctored to no purpose for Jim Mason and The Poet. 
Strange, hard heroes they were by flood and field, and the little 
“captain with the whiskers” the hardest amongst them. “ Good-bye, 
you dear old fellow !” said one of his friends, as he grasped his hands 
in the coffin, and took a small lock of his hair as a remembrance ; 
“wwe shall never see two such little men as you and Osbaldeston again.” 
Jim Mason was not a good finisher, but as elegant in the saddle 
and with as fine an eye to the line, when he had real horse power 
beneath him, as he was careful in his toilet. A clean shirt and a 
toothpick would be about Dick Christian’s wardrobe, when he 
arrived anywhere to ride, but Jim had his valet and his india-rubber 
bath. After Yellow Dwarf’s day, too many people came, and 
farmers began to complain, and so it came to an end. The Pratt 
Club still meet once a-year to have their fun over a rare steeple- 
chace course, on one of Mr. Fowler’s farms. The late Lord Strath- 
more pronounced the course to be about the best in England, and 
won two races over it, and little know anxious parents, “by the 
pricking of their thumbs,” or any other secret intelligence, how their 
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sons, under divers aliases, “take silk ” there annually, without waiting 
for the Lord Chancellor to offer it. 

And now a word for the Rufford country, which, but for the “ first 
commoner in England,” who stuck to it when others were slack, 
would not be a country at all. 

Under Captain Percy Williams it had quite a golden age for nineteen 
seasons, until, in 1860, the game preservers made fair hunting almost 
impossible, and he would hunt itno longer. A large proportion of it 
is forest, on a light, sandy soil. Hence it is very difficult to stop, 
as the foxes can scratch themselves in and out almost anywhere, and 
make an earth in twenty-four hours, more especially on the Dukery 
or Derbyshire side. The clays are on that side where there are 
plenty of detached woods, and if “Charley” is not at home in one, 
he is in another. Winkburn Woods are also very good for breaking 
hounds, and so are Ossington Woods, with their good black thorn, 
hazel, and oak, under-cover. Lord Manvers’ woods are also on the 
clay, and adjoin Ossington, whose owner has indeed been a mighty 
pillar to the Rufford. Egmonton Wood, near Tuxford, is a very 
rare scenting one, if the wind serves. The worst of the Rufford 
clay country is, that part of it is full of “ dumbells,” or dry brooks 
in ravines, which are very bad to cross. Bleasby Gorse, which was 
made by the late Sir Richard Sutton for Mr. Musters, and is held on 
suffrance, is the only detached gorse in the country, and a pretty 
sure find. The hunt limits extend as far as Chesterfield, a country 
which Sir George Sitwell once hunted. It is-a very fine, wild 
country on that side, and they once took a fox from Newton nearly 
to the lime quarries at Crick, near Chatsworth. 

Willesden, by Sir Hercules, out of a Velocipede mare, was one of 
Captain Williams’s very best horses during seven out of his eighteen 
seasons. Lord George Bentinck bred him, and sold him for thirty 
sovs., when he had cut up badly in a trial with the Goodwood two- 
year-olds. He was never fairly done up but once. They had a 
busy day on the clay from ro to 5, and at 2 o’clock the captain got 
off him and got on Lazarillo, and “Jack” fairly galloped Willesden 
to a stand-still. The horse is especially remembered for his jump of 
twenty-one feet, with clothing on, over a snow fosse, just outside the 
kennel-gate at Rufford. Strange to say, Captain Williams was very 
nearly the first to find Lord George Bentinck, as he lay dead that 
September morning, in his father’s flood meadow. He was “sinking 
the wind” very early with his hounds in a dense mist to draw 
“* Lord Woodstock’s plantation,” and just as he got to a bridle-gate, 
within two or three hundred yards of which Lord George lay right 
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in his path, a woodman stopped him, and told him that the valet 
had just found his lordship. 

But to resume stable matters. Grey Minstrel and The Bard and 
Lazarillo, by Jereed, were both clippers, and so was Percy (400 gs.), 
by Young Priam, but a difficult one to ride, and Lord Henry Ben- 
tinck found him above his hands. Locomotive and The Stoker, 
both by The Steamer, also bore their part, and the latter went to 
Mr. Percival for 300 gs., ran in a French steeplechace, and was sold 
for 800 gs. to the government. 

Transport by Ranter,* out of Tuneful, was the first foxhound the 
Captain ever had, and he got her, as a seven-season hunter, in 1841. 
Lord Ducie and Sir Richard Sutton also helped, and Mr. Foljambe 
was, as usual, a friend in need. The first misfortune was the poison- 
ing of five couple at Annesley ; one of them dropped dead on the 
road before they started, and Planet did not live to get to Mansfield. 
Two couple were also drowned on the ice in the Duke of Newcastle’s 
decoy wood. Sylphide, by Fitzwilliam Shiner, from Cottesmore 
Lady, was bought at Lord Lonsdale’s sale, and a very good one she 
proved ; but little squeaking Sanguine was the best, and she began 
and ended well after six seasons, without turning rogue. Playmate 
was entered in 1844, and hunted six seasons. He broke his shoulder 
cub-hunting at Osberton, and Chieftain was lamed on the same day. 
The old dog was a line hunter, and ran to head as well, and scarcely 
missed a day’s work before his seventh season. Caroline, Gossip, 
Guilty, and Glory, were all by him, and several other kennels used 
him. The Captain had at one time fifteen couple of the sort in 
work. He was, in fact, the founder of the pack, and his stock had 
all nose, but hardly tongue enough. His Caroline could find bread 
in stones, and would bolt a bit of stone or brick whenever she was 
let out. She ran to head when she was a ten-season hunter, with 
the stones rattling inside her, and when she was opened her bowels 
were like a bag of marbles. 

Helpmate, by a Yarborough sire out of Rutland Telltale, was 
also a rare foxhound, but with less bone than Playmate. He 
had no chance at the stud, as he was never seen or heard of more, 
when they had run a fox to Thieves Wood. The Captain could not 
bear to go home without him, and blew his horn for nearly an hour. 
No dog was so particular about hunting costume. He would never 
go out to exercise with anyone but his master; and if Ae wasn’t in 
scarlet he would hesitate, and if he hadn’t a hunting-cap on he would 
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flatly refuse to come. Telltale had precisely the same habit, and in 
fact seemed to have learnt it from him. Old Bachelor would never 
be flogged away from an earth. He only once left his fox, and then 
under peculiar circumstances, They had knocked the foxes about in 
Ossington Wood, and had not been able to lay hold of one. Bachelor 
was a long time answering the horn. At last he cantered up, waving, 
his stern, and off again. Charles Hamblin put him back to the 
Captain, but he gave them the slip ; so they followed him over four or 
five fields, and he led them to a drain under a gateway, where he had 
left a fox, which they duly tolled and killed. Traitor, by Rufford 
Fairplay, from Belvoir Lass, ranked next asa stallion to Playmate, 
and Bachelor was by him out of Beauty by Playmate. Jackson, the 
cricketer, was a great runner with the pack when a lad. He wore 
a red coat, and led terriers, and was always there when he was 
wanted. He took Barbara in the draft as far as Nottingham, and 
put them on the rail for Mr. Davenport’s, of the North Staffordshire. 
In a few days Jack sent for him again, as Barbara had found her way 
home ; and that she did not once, but twice, over a country she 
knew nothing of, fully seventy miles. She was by Cheshire Bangor, 
and had been with her sister, Beauty, a gift from Captain White. 

The best cub-hunting in the Grove country is at Grove, and 
Osberton, and Whitwell ‘Woods; but the foxes are generally better 
on Lord Fitzwilliam’s side. It is a bad scenting country, with three 
soils—sand, limestone, and clay; and they can scramble a day’s sport 
out of the clay when it is no use going on to the forest. It was a 
mistake to give up a slice of the limestone country to Lord Fitz- 
william, as it was a late country, and kept damp when the clays were 
baked. Captain Williams, who was once in the foremost rank of our 
gentleman riders, has not taken another country, and lives at Barnby 
Moor. His little white terrier, Venom, the last relic of the Rufford 
pack, died not long ago. Poor Jack, the kennel-huntsman, has been 
dead for some years. 

Old John Peel was for many years the hunting hero of Cumber- 
land ; and Cumbrians, who never met before, have grasped each 
other’s hands, and joyfully claimed country kindred in the Indian 
bungalow or the log-hut of the backwoods, when one of them being 
called on for a song, struck up 


‘* Do you ken John Peel with his coat so grey ? 
Do you ken John Peel when he’s far, far away?” 


John seems to have come into life only to send foxes out of it, 
and liked plenty of elbow-room for his sport. Briton was his favourite 
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hound ; and when old John died, and his pack broken up, young 
John sent the little black-and-tan to Mr. Crozier of the Riddings, 
near Keswick. This gentleman is the inheritor of the old man’s 
fame ; but he hunted the Blencathra pack while old John was still in 
the flesh, and the hounds joined drags two or three times on the moun- 
tains. Saddleback, which was right behind his home, “ the tall brow 
of the lofty Helvellyn,” which fills up the distance as you look from 
his snuggery window, and flanks the vale of St. John, are, along with 
Skiddaw, two great hunting grounds. Still he is at times all over 
the lake country, and goes right away into Lancashire. A few years 
since, when he had been master for more than a quarter of a century, 
the Cumberland and Westmoreland mountaineers gave him a very 
handsome testimonial. It was a silver tureen, with a mounted hunts- 
man and hounds on the cover, and round the stem some hounds 
among the fern running into a fox anda hare. The handle of the 
punch ladle—for punch, not hare-soup, was its more peculiar 
destiny—was the brush of a Skiddaw fox. Isaac, the huntsman, was 
not forgotten ; and he received ten guineas and a “ new rig out” of 
scarlet and green. Two old men attended the presentation, who 
had been, as the Scottish shepherds phrase it, “at a deal of banes 
breaking” (é.¢., breaking-up a fox) ever since childhood ; but the 
senior was a Nimrod of eighty-four, from near “the ruined towers 
of Threlkeld Hall,” in whose parish hounds have been now kept 
consecutively for more than one hundred years. 

Mr. Crozier supports the village charter well, and has quite the 
goodwill of the lake district. He says that, whether he is benighted 
or hungry, or feels weak with fatigue on the mountains, he never 
lacks a welcome from farmer or cottager. The farmers’ wives and 
daughters “‘ walk” the puppies, while the fathers and brothers hunt 
with him ; and Wordsworth tells of the love of the lakers for a hunt. 


As in Devonshire— 
‘** what cared they, 
For sheparding or tillage ; 
To nobler sports did Isaac rouse 
The sleepers of the village.” 


The Blencathra pack has been in Mr. Crosier’s hands for eight-and- 
twenty years ; and he brings up four or five couple annually. He 
drafts about two couple, and since the railway ran so near him, he 
loses two couple on an average. Ten couple form his usual pack. 
Soon after he commenced hunting, he had a hound named Butler, 
who is still spoken of as the crack of the district, for carrying a cold 
scent down a road. Many of the hounds are kept by the neighbouring 
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farmers ; and when Mr. Crozier went into his yard, and wound his 
horn for the hunt, the unfailing Butler was the first to come cantering 
up the Threlkeld way, waving his stern with delight at the prospect of 
another day’s fun on the fell. Clasher, Blueman, Briton, Ruffler, 
and Brewer, were all good hounds, and the last-named would gene- 
rally lead in his day; and Jilter, White Rally, Fame, Ruby, and 
Cruel, also supported the honour of their sex. 

The pack generally meet between eight and nine in the winter ; 
but from February to May, which is the regular fell season, they cast 
off at daylight or soon after. Up to Christmas they hunt hares in 
the vales ; but if they do strike the line of a fox, they never refuse to 
give him a run for his life. The foxes are mostly found on Canock, 
Saddleback, Skiddaw, The Dodd, Brundholme Wood occasionally, 
Castlerigg Fell, Hallow Crag, near Derwent Lake, the Amboth and 
Middle Rocks, the Barfe, as well as Brathwaite and the Newland 
Fells. 

The best runs and the largest number of kills’ are on Skiddaw. 
Canock is a great hunting ground, but the foxes are very hard to kill, 
as there are so many strong bields or rock earths. Of late years 
Castlerigg and Hallow Crag have been a surer find than of yore. 
The foxes are generally dug out when it is practicable, and the 
farmers have been made anxious about their lambs; but there are many 
places whence they cannot be dislodged, unless the terriers are up 
before they have had time to get their wind again. On an average, 
ten brace are killed in the season. The field varies from haif a dozen 
to two score of pedestrians, according to the population of the district. 
Horsemen seldom venture, as the bogs and fells would be too much 
for them. Twelve years ago, these hounds ran a fox from Skiddaw, 
and next morning they were discovered asieep near Coniston Crag. 
He was found about 2 p.m., and after two or three rings he went away 
by Millbeck and Applethwaite, past Curthwaite Church and Portin- 
scale, to Sir John Woodford’s cover, from which he stole along Catbells, 
through all the rocky ground in Borrowdale, then away to Black Hill 
in Ulpha, where he went to earth about midnight. Some of the shep- 
herds in the Vale heard the pack marking him at the earth, but before 
they got there he had bolted towards Broughton-on-Furness. From 
point to point, the run was thirty-five miles, and it would be quite 
safe to add twelve or fifteen more for the rings and the up-hill and 
down-dale journeys. It was through the most rugged part of the lake 
district, and no one ever knew whether the fox, like Sir Roger de 
Coverley, “made a good end of it,” inthe huntsman’s sense of the word. 
Runs of from three to four hours are not unfrequent, and as the fox, 
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with the open fells before him, is very loth to leave the one on which 
he was bred, they run in circles like hares. They are of all sorts and 
sizes, and nearly all shades of colour, and in pretty settled weather 
the scent is as good, if not better, on the mountains than anywhere 
else. Tongue is very desirable, and Mr. Crozier’s strain of harrier 
blood enables him to keep his basses and tenors in perfection. 
Joshua Fearon was the old huntsman, and the one under whom Mr. 
Crozier graduated ; and he still lives hearty and well at eighty. He 
had a capital voice and good hound language, and knew every move 
of his game, from a fox to a water-rat. Isaac Todhunter, the present 
huntsman, has “ a good deal of Josh’s science off,” and he is clad in 
a Lincoln green coat, scarlet waistcoat, and corduroy breeches. Mr. 
Marshall’s “ Patterdale dogs” also hunt the Lake district, as also do 
the Hullbank and the Cockermouth beagles, the Bowness and Mr. 
J. Hartley of Moresby’s harriers. ‘Trail hunts are hardly so much 
practised as they were. Twenty or thirty years ago, the prizes ranged 
from 55. and a pair of couples, to 5/, The distance was from five to 
twelve miles, and Threlkeld Hall Rattler and Stark’s Towler, Parker's 
Rattler and Wilson’s Gambler (both Caldbeck dogs), Giikerson’s of 
Carlisle and Rodger’s of Preston, were the leading winners. 


H. H. D. 








THE RETURN OF THESEUS. 


A LEGEND OF ANCIENT GREECE, 


V3 AILY the southern breezes blew, 
A )) And gaily onward bore 


X HE A goodly ship, with gallant crew, 


To reach the Attic shore. 


In Athens many a vow was vow’d, 
And many a victim slain, 

When that good vessel, outward-bound, 
Was launch’d upon the main, 


Upon no common venture sent, 
The Cretan coast she sought ; 
Nor comes she now to Athens back 

With common tidings fraught. 


Deep in a winding cave of Crete 
A direful monster lay ; 

A human tribute for his food 
Was Athens forced to pay. 


When last the hated season came 
That this dread fine was due, 

“ Now cast no lots!” Prince Theseus said ; 
So said his comrades true. 


“Send us/ For Athens we are pledged 
To die, if die we must ; 

The Gods may grant a better fate ! 
In them we put our trust.” 


“« My noble son!” King A®geus said, 
“ T may not thee deny: 

Go then ; and in the hour of need 
Heaven send thee victory ! 
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“ But charge the mariners to hoist 
One of these streamers twain, 

When thy good vessel comes in sight 
Of Attic land again. 


“ If then the flag of white be seen, 
*T will show thy triumph won ; 
But if the flag of black——farewell ! 

Farewell, my gallant son !” 


The Cretan princess loved the youth, 
She help’d him at his need : 

He slew the monster, and escaped, 
And Athens thus was freed ! 


When now the vessel homeward drew, 
With Attic land in sight, 

Prince Theseus charged the mariners 
To hoist the flag of white. 


But every eye and heart on board 
Was fix’d upon the shore ; 

They hoisted heedlessly the flag 
Of black, and on they bore. 


Loud shouting was upon the deck— 
Loud shouting on the strand— 
When Theseus, first of all the crew, 

Leap’d lightly to the land. 


** Rejoice !” he cried, “‘ Athenians all, 
The victory is won ! 

Haste to my father—bid him share 
The triumph of his son !” 


Swift messengers to Athens ran ; 
Behind the hero stay’d, 

*Till on the shore his thankful vows 
Of sacrifice were paid. 





The Return of Theseus. 


Then he and his to Athens marched ; 
A joyful man was he; 

No heart beat higher then than his, 
Of all that company. 


And when to Athens they were come, 
The crowd that did attend 

On Theseus and his company 
With shouts the air did rend. 


Right soon another crowd was spied 
In Athens’ widest street ; 

Old A®geus on a couch they bore 
His victor son to meet. 


But sounds of wail and woe were heard 
As onward Theseus prest, 

And sadly thus an aged man 
The conqueror addrest :— 


“ Alas, my king! for king thou art—- 
The will of heaven be done! 

Yet would thy sire had lived to know 
The safety of his son! 


“ Outlooking from a rocky steep, 
He saw thy ship draw near ; 
And saw too well upon the mast 

A sable flag appear. 


“Then madly down himself he flung—” 
King Theseus heard no more, 

But through the throng he burst, and fell 
His father’s corpse before. 


“* My father! oh, my father! this 
Is then my work !” he cried ; 

“ And yet of thee I chiefly thought 
In all my heedless pride ! 
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* Still, as my vessel near’d the shore, 
I stood upon the prow, 

In haste to see thy face again— 
Thus do I see it now?” 


Full strangely joy and grief were blent 
That day in Athens’ town, 

When conquering Theseus on his throne 
A mourner sat him down. 


Old Aégeus in the tomb was laid, 
And Theseus reign’d instead ; 

But deep within his heart abode 
The memory of the dead ! 








OUR VOLUNTEERS. 


YHAT “eaten bread is soon forgotten,” is a proverb 
which some good people in this country require to 
be reminded of, anent the question of the Volunteers. 
Here was this great nation of ours, suffering, like a 

fever-stricken man, from alternate hot and cold fits, the effects of 
a chronic disease—the dread of invasion. Well, Lord Palmerston, 
riding as he always did on the very wave-crest of public opinion, 
proposed to put an end to the perplexing fears—which rightly or 
wrongly afflicted the country—by constructing an elaborate system 
of Fortifications, for the defence of our coasts and vital points : his 
proposal was accepted, the works were designed, and they are 
even still under execution. But “ what’s a hat without a head?” or 
rather, what’s a fort without a force? And when the works were 
ordered, it was roundly asserted by many authorities that one of 
two things must happen if we were ever attacked ; either that our 
troops would be locked up and frittered away in the new works, or 
that if manceuvred in the open, the forts would be left empty and 
useless, for that we had not troops sufficient for both purposes. 
Here, however, the Volunteers stepped in, and at once, and let us 
hope for ever, relieved us from the difficulty. 

It is true that the present Volunteers date from 1858-9, whereas 
the Fortification scheme was a year after; but the infancy of 
the Volunteer movement gave no sort of promise of the noble 
proportions it was so soon to develop, and it was not till 1860, 
when Her gracious Majesty reviewed the force in Hyde Park, 
that our incredulous countrymen, and our astounded neighbours, 
began to have an inkling of the fact, that a mighty young giant, a 
veritable young Goliath, a champion all but fit to defy the armies of 
our enemies, had arisen in our midst almost without our knowing it. 

Now there is not the slightest doubt in the world that when 
the accounts of the Volunteer Review of 1860, and the real truth 
regarding England’s new force, permeated throughout the Continent, 
a profound impression was created ; and no wonder either, for here 
we had indeed a rare combination of moral and physical force ; we 
had a great army, not called into existence by the iron will of the 
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despot, or the cruel, inexorable conscription, but self-constituted and 
self-supported, evolving itself out of the intelligence, the patriotism, 
and the manliness of that country where alone, or perhaps with one 
exception, real liberty lives and moves and has its being. 

Year by year did this wondrous force, for such in sober truth it 
is, expand and solidify. ‘‘Oh,” said the croakers, “wait a bit! by-and- 
by the novelty will wear off, and the great gourd will wither up.” 
The prophecy of others was, “ We are fostering a folly, a delusion, a 
snare; for in time of trouble the force will crumble away like “a rope 
of sand ;” it has no real discipline, cohesion, or strength ; it will, like 
the broken reed, but wound to the quick the trusting hand that uses 
it.” Nevertheless the Volunteers, with true British pertinacity, stuck 
to their work ; the thing lived, it had struck its roots, it grew ; and the 
strange anomaly was daily to be observed of busy men, who had 
been at work all day, turning out for drill and exercise at night-fall. 
Year by year the great rifle meetings at Wimbledon occurred, each 
one more successful than its predecessor ; and at these meetings the 
men not only showed that they were becoming the first marksmen 
in the world, but that they were learning that most essential part 
of a soldier’s calling, the art of living in camp. Great reviews also 
followed and concluded these rifle contests; others were soon 
organised, and became more and more successful, until they culmi- 
nated in that at Portsmouth during this year, when nearly 30,000 
Volunteers were thrown into that fortress, went through their review 
and sham fight, having marched six miles from the former to the 
latter, and returned home by railway the same night. 

But an uninterrupted flow of prosperity and adulation, be it 
deserved or not, is good for no one, not even for a young Goliath ; 
and so, within the last few months, a “change has come o’er the 
spirit of the dream ;” the croakers are for the nonce triumphant. “We 
told you how it would be,” they say ; “they're nothing but an armed 
rabble,” “The sooner they’re disbanded, the better,” &c., &c. 

Now there zs something the matter with the youthful giant, and, as 
usual, the doctors differ. ‘‘ He’s outgrown his strength, give him cod- 
liver oil,” says one ; “give him iron,” says another ; “ steel,” says a 
third; “gold,” suggests the fourth. ‘“ Confound it, sir,” winds up old 
Stiffstock, “give him the sack !” 

Let us, then, examine into the alleged shortcomings of the Volun- 
teers, with the view of discovering where it is that the machine is out 
of gear, and of suggesting remedies suitable for the exigencies of the 
case. The first serious hitch which occurred this year took place at 
the Windsor review. Her Majesty having intimated her intention 
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of reviewing her “ citizen army,” for the first time since her over- 
whelming loss seven years before, the greatest enthusiasm and ex- 
citement prevailed in the force, and 25,000 Volunteers assembled 
in the Great Park, to testify their loyalty to, and sympathy with, the 
Queen, as well as their zeal for the cause. So far as the actual 
review itself was concerned, it was a great success, and at its conclu- 
sion her Majesty received an ovation, which, in its exuberance and 
evident heartiness, has perhaps rarely been excelled. On the return 
home, however, a perfect concatenation of blunders resulted in what 
must be regarded as a great disaster, unless, indeed, it be viewed as 
a crisis bringing to light the evil humours which were lurking in the 
system of the force. The day was most oppressive, like a mixture of 
Hong-Kong and the West Coast, and as no refreshments—not even 
water—had been provided for the men generally, they naturally, and 
like the harts of old, longed for refreshing streams, and small wonder, 
perhaps, that they strayed from their ranks to seek them. The 
' brigadiers blundered. The officers either deserted their men or neg- 
lected their duties. The railway regulations were admirably adapted 
to cause the greatest possible amount of confusion in the shortest 
possible time. Many of the corps became mixed up, and rushed 
for the station. The Inspector-General of Volunteers was disre- 
garded, and even insulted; and thus a portion of the force—not a 
very large one, however,—trendered itself justly obnoxious to the 
charge of want of discipline, and of being but an “armed rabble.” 
Now, it is no less remarkable than true that the more people put 
themselves in the wrong, the more irate they become, and, in fact, 
wrath is not altogether an unreliable measurer of personal failings. 
The Volunteers, after the review, were terribly angry ; they must in 
fact have greatly resembled the celebrated army in Flanders; and 
when it became a question of attending the Wimbledon review, they 
swore “they did not intend to be treated again as they were at 
Windsor,” and so it came to pass that in point of numbers the 
Wimbledon review was a complete failure ; and, as ill-luck would 
have it, the War Office officials and the railway again managed to 
produce most distracting regulations, causing considerable con- 
fusion. ‘The authorities, moreover, by inexplicably delaying to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the offending corps, allowed the stigma to 
rest upon the whole force, and this was deeply felt and resented ; 
but while entertaining, or even giving vent to their wrath, they 
were inexcusable in allowing it to take the objectionable shape it 
did. Soldiers, and particularly “old soldiers,” are greatly given to 
growling, but they never for all that think for a moment of not 
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fulfilling the services expected of them. It is true that there was no 
actual obligation on the Volunteers to attend Wimbledon or any 
other review, but there was a moral obligation that those who 
could attend, and were in the habit of attending, should do so, for 
the Review is one of the most potent means of keeping alive and 
increasing the spirit of the movement, and anything tending to 
even lessen the interest in, not to speak of causing the failure of, 
this agency, must act prejudicially on the whole force; therefore the 
Volunteers should have grumbled and turned out, and, if they 
pleased, grumbled: again; for they may be quite certain that if 
they have any real grievance to be redressed, public opinion is so 
strongly in favour of the force, that no ministry could refuse for any 
length of time to attend to their reasonable complaints. 

Having now shown that although the Volunteers are really a 
magnificent body, they are by no means perfect, and that portions 
of them are decidedly wanting in discipline and right feeling, let us 
see what remedies are required, and how they are to be applied. We’ 
think, then, in this case that the old saying “ good officers make 
good men” will be found to be true, and that the chief thing 
required to make the Volunteers thoroughly efficient, is to give 
them officers who know their work, and who are admittedly superior 
in military attainments to the men whom they are to command. At 
present it is generally supposed that in a great measure the men com- 
mand the officers, and that except for the honour and glory of the 
thing, and for the money they expend in and upon their corps, there 
might just as well be no officers at all. The fact is, that money is at 
the root of the Volunteer difficulty ; for as the government grant is 
insufficient to meet the necessary expenses, it naturally devolves 
upon the officers to supply the deficiency, and hence, as a rule, they 
are selected for length of purse rather than for qualifications for 
command. And here it is where the shoe really pinches. 

A great deal has been said about the absurdity and impropriety 
of the state paying the Volunteers, and it has been urged that if 
they are in receipt of pay, they cease to be Volunteers. Of course 
this is nothing but pure nonsense, for they do not receive pay indivi- 
dually ; the capitation grant goes for the general expenses of the 
corps, and the men do really volunteer their time and services, which 
is all that reasonable people would demand of them. It should be 
remembered, moreover, that the grant is very small indeed: twenty 
shillings per year per efficient Volunteer, with ten shillings more for 
“ extra efficients,” is but a trifling sum compared with 6/ per man 
in the militia, and 32/ per man in the regular army. But it is 
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said, “‘ Oh, what is the use of paying for men who perhaps won’t come 
out just when we want them, and who would not remain even if 
they did turn out?” Now this view of the question is totally falla- 
cious, for those Volunteers who enrol themselves as such in times of 
peace, do so upon the distinct understanding that they are liable to 
be called out, whether they like it or not, in the event of imminent 
danger to the state; and when they are so called upon, they are 
placed under the Articles of War and the Mutiny Act, and would 
for the time being, and to all intents and purposes, be considered as 
regular soldiers, and be subject to the treatment of such. The 
cavillers are not, therefore, in a position to quote Hotspur’s reply of - 
* but will they come when you do call them ?”—to Glendower’s mad 
boast, “I can call spirits from the vasty deep;” for the Volunteer 
spirits at any rate must come, and stay too if they are wanted! But 
say the croakers again, “ The country should not be called upon to 
pay for half-disciplined men ; if, indeed, they could be relied upon, 
it might be different:” but, good people, it is exactly this starving 
system which is doing the mischief, and the men are undisciplined 
partly and indirectly because of the insufficiency of money. 

No, let us give the Volunteers what they require, and then insist 
on competent officers and thorough discipline ; and if after a fair 
and very patient trial of this plan, they still are found wanting, it will 
be time enough to talk of disbanding. 

But while we must all admit that we have to a certain extent been 
disappointed of late, with the discipline and feeling of the Volun- 
teers, may it not possibly be that we have been rather exigeant ? that 
we have been expecting to reap where we have not sown, or at least 
have not given the crop time to come to maturity? It is not yet ten 
years since the movement began in earnest, and many of the corps 
are of very recent formation. Let us think of the vast difference 
between the trained riflemen and skilled marksmen of the Volun- 
teers of the present day, as compared with those when poor Leech 
made his famous joke about a front-rank man, confiding to his 
neighbour the fact of his having secured his rear-rank man, by 
“putting a cherry down his barrel!” We have been told over 
and over again that “ Rome was not built in a day,” but we still 
require to be reminded of the fact, and in no particular more so 
than in this very question of the Volunteers; for even if they are 
not yet perfect, what has been done is marvellous ; at any rate, it 
is undeniable that the world has, in point of fact, never seen the 
like before. It is true that when the great Napoleon proposed 
to annex our little Island, nearly half. a million British Volunteers 
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rushed to arms against the expected invader ; but after the imme- 
diate danger was over, the movement soon dwindled away, and 
the force at no time attained anything like the efficiency of the 
present “citizen army,” which, instead of declining, has, on the 
contrary, gone on steadily increasing in numbers and skill. This 
difference between the two movements is not to be wondered at ; 
for when the arch-disturber of the continent was for the last time 
forced from the scene, and securely banished to his isolated prison, 
there was absolutely nothing to cause us any alarm ; whereas in the 
present day, and since the Volunteers have been in existence, wars 
have followed each other in rapid succession, the air has been at all 
times, as it were, thick and heavy with rumours, and fully charged 
with all the elements of a most fearful storm; in the face of this, 
and in view of the dread contingencies which might at any moment 
arise, it could hardly be expected that our Volunteers would abate their 
efforts, nor, while the present state of alarm and undefined mistrust 
exists, need we fear that their animating spirit will suffer any diminu- 
tion. But another, and a very potent cause, has undoubtedly contri- 
buted to the permanence of the modern movement, and promises 
to keep it going even if there were no signs of danger; it is that rifle 
shooting has taken a firm hold of the Volunteers as a pastime, the 
love for and the skill in which have grown very rapidly: nor is this 
to be wondered at, when it is reflected that the modern weapon is 
one of such marvellous precision. Englishmen have at all times 
delighted in sports involving keen competition, and even with bows 
and arrows they carried shooting to a wonderful pitch of perfection, 
when the nature of the weapon is considered; but who on earth 
could possibly take any interest in firing with an article like poor old 
Brown Bess, which, let it be aimed ever so true on the mark at any 
moderate range, would rarely hit save by chance, and which at 200 
yards was utterly useless. Poor dear old lady! You held a bayonet 
to perfection; very terrible were you at ranges where no fire-arm 
could possibly miss ; but to have thought of firing a match with you, 
would have been as truly ridiculous, as it would be to compete in 
washing-tubs from Putney to Mortlake. 

In comparing the present movement, therefore, with that at the 
beginning of the century, it must be remembered that these reasons 
for the permanence and growth of the former were wanting in the 
case of its predecessor. Long may rifle shooting flourish and grow 
daily in favour! but as to the other cause—the feeling of alarm and 
insecurity—that indeed we can afford to dispense with, even if the 
effect were to diminish the numbers of our Volunteers. 
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The Volunteer movement of the present day has been to a great 
extent nurtured and fostered by the National Rifle Association, to 
which the country is greatly indebted for its successful efforts ; but 
a younger society has sprung up, which promises to have a very 
beneficial effect upon the force: we refer to the National Artillery 
Association, which was started for the purpose of encouraging 
great gun practice, and which holds, at the great Artillery shooting 
ground at Shoeburyness, annual prize meetings—Artillery Wim- 
bledons in fact. These meetings, although, not attracting anything 
like the numbers which assemble at Wimbledon, have been very suc- 
cessful, that which was held this year having been remarkably so. It 
is very much to be desired that these competitions should continue 
and increase in popularity, and that the Garrison Artillery portion 
of the force should be developed. For while there may be some 
grounds for doubting the efficiency in all respects of the Rifle 
Volunteers, there is no doubt whatever about their Artillery brethren 
being in their element in working big guns. Here their intelligence 
soon causes them to pick up the drill; and not being under the neces- 
sity of working in large bodies, and the exercise requiring individual 
intelligence and exertion rather than combined efforts, they soon be- 
come exceedingly expert ; and to render them quite equal to any 
emergency, they only require a small admixture of the regulars, who 
are necessary in these days of complicated guns and projectiles, and 
when such great accuracy of aim can be obtained and is absolutely 
essential. The great Napoleon said he wanted men behind walls, but 
soldiers in the field. But this is chiefly true as regards infantry, for 
to man the guns behind walls something more than mere men are 
required ; they must be trained and specially educated men ; and 
hence it is that the Garrison Artillery part of the Volunteers is perhaps 
the most useful and satisfactory branch of the service. The Field 
Artillery of the Volunteers is by no means to be equally relied on; and 
it would appear as if the unavoidable conditions which must be ful- 
filled to ensure efficiency in this branch, can never be attained: good 
driving is, for instance, an absolute essential in manceuvring Artillery 
with other troops, and it is only to be arrived at by constant practice. 
This, however, it is simply impossible for the Volunteers to have, as 
time and horses are not at their command, and consequently all that 
should be looked for or aimed at by the Volunteer Artillery, is to 
man the great guns in our fortifications, and the “ guns of position” 
in the field ; but surely this is a sufficiently noble and extensive part 
for them to play in the defence of their country. 

It will be gathered from our remarks that we regard the Volunteers 
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with great favour as being most useful auxiliaries to our regular 
troops; that we earnestly desire the expansion of the movement ; 
and that we would gladly see every possible measure for its benefit 
adopted. What, then, is chiefly required ? First, money is wanted ; 
money not only from the state, but from those who “sit at home at 
ease.” The country ought to subscribe a great deal more liberally 
than it does, because it is the only way in which it can aid the noble 
movement which has gone a long way to banish the phantom of 
invasion, and restore the prestige and respect which we seemed on 
the verge of losing; and because the pecuniary pressure on the 
Volunteers and on the state is already much greater than is at all 
desirable. It has been frequently cast in the teeth of the Volunteers 
that they receive aid from the state; and certainly it would be 
much better if they could do without it; for, would it not be a 
splendid thing to be able to say to surrounding nations, “ Look, we 
have a force of a quarter of a million of thoroughly equipped and 
well-drilled Volunteer soldiers, whose services are rendered sponta- 
neously and freely; whose expenses are defrayed by voluntary 
subscriptions throughout the country; and who receive nothing 
from the state, save the arms they bear for its defence”? The 
provoking part of the matter is, that this might easily be accom- 
plished if only the right people were to set to work about it in the 
right way. Why, then, should not the attempt be made now? A crisis 
has occurred in the fate of the movement ; evidently it is on the eve 
of a fresh point of departure, of some considerable change—whether 
for good or evil must depend upon its treatment. . What more fitting 
occasion, then, could there be for the country to speak out more 
eloquently than by words? Of the latter the Volunteers have had no 
lack ; good advice and praise have been heaped upon them, till no 
doubt they are sick of both ; but “fair words butter no parsnips.” 
Let deeds be now substituted for words, or if we all must have our 
say, let us act too. 

But besides money, the Volunteers require patient and considerate 
treatment. We must not have government threatening to disband 
the whole force if certain things occur again. We ought not to 
refuse to listen to demands they think just and necessary. We 
ought not to expect a state of discipline and training, very nearly, 
if not quite, unattainable under the circumstances, and be seriously 
disappointed and even angry when we do not quite find it. And we 
ought to remember that if we allow anything to occur to dispirit the 
force, check its growth, or endanger its permanence, it would almost 
amount to a national disaster. 
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On the other hand, the Volunteers have much in their own power, 
and they must be up and doing during the winter, which we trust 
will not be one of discontent. They must see to their officers, 
and insist on having them good men and. true, and up to their work. 
They must shed off their “larkers,” the young men who poke 
fun at the drill-serjeants; who kiss their hands, and convey other 
amatory signals, to admiring damsels on their lines of march; and 
who look upon the movement from a jocular point of view, They 
must really take into their most serious consideration the cultivation 
of that indispensable and cardinal, military virtue, silence in :the 
ranks; this is a. point almost completely ignored by the Volunteers, 
but one on which it is quite impossible to lay too much stress ; they 
should. open their eyes and ears, and shut their mouths, and mark 
what marvels follow. Talking of opening, they should also open an 
account at every bank in the kingdom, so that their admirers would 
receive the necessary hint, and could convert their admiration: into 
the material assistance so much required. And lastly, they should, 
we think, organise competitions in drill—their shooting is now simply 
superb, not so, however, their manceuvring ; why, may we ask, should 
not prizes be systematically. given for excellence of company and 
battalion movements? If the Volunteers would, then, attend to these 
and other similar matters, and if the country.and the state would 
come forward and do their duty, a long pull, and a strong:pull, and a 
pull a/ogether, would permanently place the force in the unassailable 
position to which they have so nearly, but certainly not quite, 
attained. 
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1G ax HE Herring is, undoubtedly, one of our most interesting 
Wine fishes, while the herring fishery is one of our most 
C picturesque industries; and as the salmon (which has 
~ already been discussed in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine) is 
the tich man’s fish, so the poor man’s fish is the herring; and if, as 
is said in a pithy old proverb, countries which have the good fortune 
to possess a herring fishery become happy and prosperous, then 
Scotland must be one of those countries, for in Scotland is carried 
on one of the greatest herring fisheries of the world. There is 
scarcely a firth or bay, of that part of our kingdom, but contains a 
shoal of herrings, the capture of which affords remunerative employ- 
ment alike to labour and capital. This particular fishery has existed 
in Scotland from a remote period; notices of the herring fishery, 
indeed, form a portion of the early industrial history of that country. 
We can read of the Scots selling herrings to the Netherlanders, 
nine hundred years ago. It is not, however, our intention to enter 
at present upon an historical notice of the herring fishery; our desire 
is only to give a brief sketch of the economy of the fishery as it is 
now regulated, and to tell our readers what is known about the 
natural history of the fish. 

It is no exaggeration to say that it would take a volume—indeed, 
one volume has been already devoted to the subject—to discuss the 
herring and the herring fishery, in its economic and picturesque as- 
pects. The anomalies of the fishing season, which has just termi- 
nated, would alone afford scope for a lengthened article, and the 
natural and economic history of the herring for the last fifty years, if 
minutely traced, would afford materials for many volumes. ll that 
can be accomplished within the limits of a magazine paper is to trace, 
as popularly as possible, the more salient points of the fishery, and 
relate succinctly what has been discovered of the natural history 
of the herring-and its mode of life ; and we may begin by premising 
that the herring is one of our most beautiful fishes, both in colour 
and form, and when taken in its best season, and properly cooked, 
so palatable as to be a treat for the most fastidious. 

The Herring family is not very numerous, but it contains the Sprat, 
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Pilchard, and Anchovy, all of them interesting fishes, and its natural 
history, as now ascertained, begins with the Whitebait: that well- 
known Greenwich delicacy having been proved to be the young of 
the common herring. It would be tedious to recount the many con- 
troversies that have been fought over this fish. There have been 
disputes connected with all stages of its growth: whence it comes, 
whither it goes, and at what age it is fit for food; its ratio of 
growth, and at what time it becomes reproductive, have likewise, in 
turn, been hotly discussed. Few naturalists agree as to the natural 
history of the herring ; indeed, some of them only describe the fish, 
and tell us nothing of its history, and none of them can say, with any- 
thing like certainty, how long a time elapses from the period of birth 
till the age of reproduction : although that is the chief point we ought 
long ago to have known regarding all our food fishes, it is, in reality, 
however, the one point of which we are most in ignorance. An inquiry 
was once made into this point of herring economy, and it was 
interesting to note the differences of opinion which were expressed. 
Some of the fishermen who were examined thought that the herring 
required seven years to reach the spawning period ; others imagined 
that the fish arrived at maturity in three years ; but some of the men 
very frankly admitted that they knew nothing about the matter. 
Yarrell and Mitchell, again, give eighteen months as the age of 
reproduction, and that we suspect is about the time to allow for 
the growth of the herring, if we may reason from the rapid growth 
of some of the other sea fishes. 

A highly imaginative tale used to be told by old writers about 
the herring, to the effect that this excellent food-fish was a 
native of the high northern latitudes, and that great shoals of 
them instinctively set out, at the right time, for the seas and bays 
of Britain; but the idea that the herring is a migratory animal 
no longer prevails, except amongst those who have no means of 
informing themselves of such recent discoveries or speculations as 
have been made about these and other fishes. Instead of being 
migratory, and travelling to and from distant countries, the herring is 
quite as local as the salmon, each firth or bay having a shoal of these 
fish peculiar to the locality in which it is situated. The herring of 
Lochfyne is different from the herring of the Forth, and that of 
the Forth again differs from that which is captured on the coast of 
Norfolk: and that there is no departure of these fish to distant 
regions is certain, for they can be taken off our coasts all the year 
round. We obtain them first of all as whitebait, when they are of 
a very small size indeed; then young herrings are frequently taken 
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in the winter:season, along with sprats ; and it is a curious circum- 
stance that sprats and herrings of a like size should be taken at the 
same: time ‘from the same fishing district,—the more especially as it 
has»been repeatedly affirmed that the sprat is a distinct member of 
the family, and not a young herring, as has been maintained ‘by one 
ortwo of our‘fishery economists; Much nonsense has been written 
xbout'the’sprat: it also was sent, by old writers, to the’ North Pole 
to spawn and/find congenial food. Some said it was the young of the 
pilchard, but others ‘said that could not be the case, as it was’ the 
young of the herring ; but as the sprat has only forty-eight vertebre, 
and: the common herring has fifty-six, that radical difference in the 
anatomy of “these fish cannot well be got over by the advocates of 
sprat’ growth. The most remarkable circumstance attending the 
sprat, is its great value as a'market-fish. To the Scottish fishermen, 
the’ value of the sprat, speaking roundly, is not much under. 80,000/. 
pet annum; and ‘the English fishermen will derive quite as large a 
sum from their sprat fishery—thousands of sprats are annually'sold as 
French sardines. 

It is now supposed, indeed it has been pretty well proved, that 
there are distinct races of herrings, coming to maturity and spawn- 
ing at different seasons of the year, and that, im’ consequence, 
well-flavoured and fat herrings ought to be obtained at all seasons 
of the year. It was at one time thought that herrings spawned 
twice in each year; but the same fish, we feel assured, never does 
so; there can be no doubt, however, that there are shoals of 
herring which spawn at different seasons, some in winter or early 
Spring-time, others during the summer and autumn, so ‘that at all 
times there are to be found in the great deep herrings of all ages and 
of all sizes, from tiny whitebait to Yarmouth bloaters, and this cir- 
cumstance is no doubt very confounding to those who wish ‘to: study 
the ‘natural “history of the herring. ‘That fish, like all fishes, is 
enormously fecund, and yields its eggs in thousands. We have 
counted’ forty-five thousand eggs in a seven ounce herring; other 
fishes have still ‘more: the roe of the cod consists of millions of ova, 
the flat’ fish are: equally prolific, yielding. their eggs, also, in hundreds 
of thousands: If asingle pair of herrings, and their progeny, were 
allowed ‘to:multiply and replenish the seas for a period of twenty 
years; ‘they would ‘fill to overflowing all the waters of the globe. 
But ‘we ‘know well’ that ‘such accumulation is impossible. The 
animals’ which *prey: upon the herring are numerous, as all persons 
know’ who have’ been in the neighbourhood of a shoal, and the 
fecundation ‘of ‘fish eggs being an external act, annual millions of 
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them are never in consequence fructified. Among the enemies of 
the herring are several of our best known food-fishes, as the cod, 
ling, &c. The sea-dogs also eat enormous quantities of herrings ; so 
do many of the sea-birds ;* and, to crown all, man, their most intelli- 
gent enemy, has only been able to capture them when they assemble 
to spawn: it is only for their “full” fish, that Scottish herring-curers 
can obtain the certificate of cure from the Board of White-fish 
Fisheries. The non-fructification of the eggs, the millions that never 
come to life from other causes, and the destruction of the fry by 
enemies, is so enormous, as to leave but a very small per-centage of 
the fish for the table ; it has been calculated that only one herring 
in each hundred and twenty becomes a marketable fish ! 

Geographically speaking, the herring frequents only the colder 
waters. In the White Sea, there is an abundant fishing twice a year. 
At Iceland there has been an occasional capture. In Norway there 
is a great fishery for herrings, and the fisher-people there are rather 
in advance of us in the economy of the fishery: they search for the 
shoal, and, when it is found, the news is at once telegraphed to all parts 
of the country. The herring is also found in the Baltic, but the fish 
there are very small. Herrings are, likewise, found on the coast of 
Holland ; there is a kind caught in the Zuyder-Zee, but they are not 
thought to be of great value, and, as a rule, the Dutch people never 
eat fresh herrings, they prefer them cured, and the Dutch cure, 
which will be afterwards alluded to, is perfection. In America there 
are plenty of herrings, that fish being found in abundance on the 
coasts of Carolina in January, and at other places during other seasons 
of the year. It is no use mentioning the many places where these fish 
are taken, and where the herring fishery, according to the oft-quoted 
proverb, ought to carry with it prosperity and plenty. 

It may be noted here, that the herring has the reputation of being 
very capricious, and that it has frequently deserted places where, at 
one time, it was a familiar fish; many curious reasons have been 





* A missionary residing on St. Kilda once took the trouble to calculate the 
number of herrings which were annually devoured by the solan geese which 
frequent that lonely island. He says :—‘‘ We shall take it for granted that there 
are 100,000 of that kind (solan geese) around the rocks of St. Kilda ; and this caleu- 
lation is by far too moderate, as no less than 20,000 of this kind are destroyed every 
year, including the young ones. We shall suppose at the same time that the solan 
geese sojourn in these seas for about seven months of the year ; that each of them 
destroys five herrings in a day, a subsistence comparatively poor for so greedy a 
creature, unless it were more than half supported at the expense of other fishes. 
Here, then, we have 100,000,000 of the finest fish in the world devoured annually 
by a single species of the St. Kilda sea-fowls.” 
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given to excuse the caprice of the herring. The introduction of 
steamboats has been advanced as one reason why herrings have 
deserted places where, for years, they had been plentiful. The 
ringing of bells has also frightened them away, if we may believe 
one of the apologists ; and herrings, it is said, were frightened away 
from the coasts of Sweden by the ships of war; they could not 
bear the roar of the great guns! Herrings were at one time taken 
in the Solway Firth, but they ceased to come for some years, then 
reappeared for a few seasons, and finally retired. No theory, that we 
know of, has been advanced to account for the herring forsaking the 
Solway, although reasons for such events are easily invented : thus, the 
Highland people used to hold the idea that herrings would assuredly 
forsake all coasts on which blood had been shed. But we often find, 
on inquiry, that the reasons given in olden times have been set aside ; 
thus we have the stately “Iona,” and other boats as well, steaming 
daily up Lochfyne, and yet more herrings are said to be caught there 
than ever were taken before, while the fish have deserted other lochs, 
where steamboats have not yet penetrated. As to the gun-firing 
theory, no cannon has been fired in the western islands since the 
days of Oliver Cromwell, yet the herrings of the western seas have 
changed and chopped about many a time, since the days of the 
Protector. The most curious cause ever advanced for the departure 
of the fish from a given locality, is the following :—‘“ A member 
of the House of Commons, during the session of 1835, in a debate 
on a tithe bill, stated that a clergyman, having obtained a living on 
the coast of Ireland, signified his intention of taking the tithe of 
fish ; which resolution was consideted to be so utterly repugnant to 
their long existent privileges and feelings, that not a single herring 
has ever since been seen on that part of the Irish coast.” One of 
the chief herring curing stations of Scotland has also been aban- 
doned by the fish ; it was described graphically, some years ago, by 
Mr. Hugh Miller: but Cromarty, the place in question, has long 
been deserted by Clupea Harengus. More than “once upon a 
time” the Firth of Cromarty has been the scene of great captures 
of fine herrings, immense shoals of these fish having come up the 
water. So vast were the quantities of these fish that were taken at 
the time alluded to, that they could not be cured ; there was neither 
salt, barrels, nor gutters to gut them ; the herrings were packed into 
old tan-pits, and into all sorts of utensils, household and otherwise, 
that could be improvised for the purpose of storing them till they could 
be cured. Now the herrings do not visit the bay of Cromarty. Why 
the herrings have deserted particular localities may be set down, we 
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think, to the fact of their food supplies having become exhausted at 
these resorts, so that they have had to seek out new places of the sea 
in which to live, and repeat from year to year the story of their birth. 

As to the food of the herring: what it lives upon, and its rate of 
growth, the most varied opinions are entertained. Ancient authors 
describe the nourishment of that fish as being singularly varied ; 
about seventy young fishes of different kinds having been found 
in the stomach of a herring. When herrings are in what may be 
called the hungry stage, that is, when the milt or roe is at its smallest, 
they eat everything in the shape of food they can obtain. As a proof 
of this, and it will interest our readers to know the fact, the herring 
will rise to a fly. This is a fact; we have seen them taken by means 
of arod and an artificial fly. The late Mr. Mitchell narrates an 
experiment of fly fishing for herrings, when a few hundreds were 
taken in that way for the early German market, which is a very 
remunerative one. ‘The herring has also been taken by means of 
clear hooks, without bait of any kind, and as many. as 3000 fish 
have been brought ashore in this way, in an hour or two, by one or 
two boatmen who tried to anticipate the regular fishing season. It is 
thought by some, who have studied the natural history of the herring, 
that these fish only come together at the spawning season, and that 
at all other times they live a separate and individual life, which, if 
true, is exceedingly curious. 

Turning, now, from the consideration of the herring as a problem 
in natural history, we shall next say a few words about how it is caught 
and cured. And first as regards the arrangements for the capture of 
the fish, ‘The mode in which the herring fishery is promoted must, 
to say the least of it, be set down as peculiar. The men who are 
the mainspring of this great industry are the curers ; they contract 
with the boat owners to capture the herrings, they provide salt, 
barrels, and all the other utensils and materials of the cure; they 
find coopers to superintend the barrelling of the fish, and women 
to eviscerate them ; in short, they find the necessary capital with 
which to prosecute the fishery to its legitimate conclusion. The 
curer is generally a man of capital and energy, but, on the other 
hand, he may be a man of energy, and yet a man of straw. Some 
curers procure money from the local banks, or the foreign buyers of 
the fish, in order to go into what they doubtless think will prove a 
profitable business. Some of the Scottish curers are wealthy, being 
owners of ships, and importers of salt, barrel wood, dye stuffs, coals, 
iron, and other merchandise. The position of the boat-owners in 
the economy of the herring fishery is pretty much as follows: they 
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contract with the curer to supply what may, by a little stretch of 
fancy, be called the raw material, in other words the green fish. ‘The 
bargain is, usually, that the owner of the vessel shall deliver to the 
curer not more than two hundred crans of herring during the fishing 
season, at a certain price per cran of forty-five gallons of ungutted 
fish. The prices of the fish vary from season to season. The 
nominal price of any season may be 1/. per cran; but in addition 
to this, the curer gives ready money in advance amounting, perhaps, 
to 20/, a supply of dye stuffs, a few gallons of whisky it may be, and, 
in addition to all this, he may be asked to provide drying-ground for 
the nets of the whole fleet of boats fishing for him, as also carts and 
horses to carry them to the appointed drying-place. The nightly de- 
parture of the boats to the fishing-ground is one of the sights of the 
herring season at Wick, or rather Pulteneytown. On the average, 
there are a thousand boats congregated there, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and when the weather is thought to be suitable for 
a good “ take,” they begin to leave the harbour about four o’clock, 
in order to reach the best fishing station before set of sun. Crowds 
of people assemble on the heights of Pulteneytown, to witness the 
departure of the fleet ; among whom may be seen careworn curers, 
foreign buyers, crowds of gutters dressed in their best clothes, but 
who will, in a few hours, be seen robed in fantastic rags, spotted 
over with blood and scales, at the eviscerating tubs, working like so 
many furies. The skippers’ wives and children, and the men’s sweet- 
hearts, are all going about hoping that the boats in which they are 
interested will be lucky :— 


**Oh weel may the boatie row, and better may she speed, 
Weel may the boatie row, that wins the bairnies’ bread,” 


is the song of all interested. When the boats leave the harbour, 
the skippers, many a time, do not know where to go, being in 
ignorance of the exact /oca/e of the herring ; it may be described as 
all a “toss up” whether, when they get outside the harbour, they turn 
to the right or the left, or go out to sea in a straight line. They can 
only guess the whereabout of the shoal, and, according as they guess, 
some go the one way and some the other. This year the Wick fishing 
has not been up to the mark, because the shoal has not been found 
in its accustomed place; it has been too far away for the prosperity of 
either the boat-owner or the curer. Some boats have not taken above 
ten crans of fish, whilst a few others have so nicked the herrings, that 
they have taken their contract number of crans. This season’s catch 
is not half the usual quantity, and not a fourth of what it ought to be, 
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when the number of boats engaged in the fishery, and the length and 
breadth of netting they carry, is taken into account. 

When the boat has arrived at a place where it is thought there 
may be fish, the sail is lowered, and the business of the night at 
once begins ; two of the crew take up their oars, and the boat 
moves slowly along, while the long stretch of nets is “paid out” into 
the water. This process occupies a considerable time, two or three 
hours, and, after it is done, the men who do it consider themselves 
none the worse for a glass of whisky. It is a rule of the fishery, not to 
cast 'the nets till sunset; they are necessarily fixed to the boat, and 
kept upright in the water by means of large bladders tied at fixed 
intervals on the back rope, sinkers being fixed every here and there, 
in order to keep the various breadths nice and ¢awf; thus breadth 
after breadth of the netting is let down into the sea, like a great 
perforated well, till the whole drift is extended, and, at present, 
a drift of nets is nearly a mile in length. ‘This labour being well 
over, the tired fishermen lay themselves down to rest, and the boat 
is allowed to float wherever the waves may carry it; the captain 
at the helm watches, as well as he can, in order to avoid getting 
entangled in the drifts of nets which have been paid out by the other 
boats. It is a long wait, this waiting for the fish to strike; the 
bladders are anxiously watched, to see if any of them go out of 
sight ; if so, it is a sign that the fish have come upon the nets, and 
sometimes a skipper will so exactly hit upon the shoal as to fill his 
boat to the gunwale with beautiful fish; on other occasions, he 
may not capture a single herring ; indeed, many of the skippers will 
not shoot their nets till they know they are upon the fish; this they 
ascertain by waiting till their neighbours have shot their nets, and 
then, by lifting a net or two, they get to know if they are over the 
fish, and if so, they begin to shoot their nets with all their might, 
determined to have a share of the spoil. The great problem to be 
solved by those fishing is, “how to hit upon the shoal.” That is 
the difficulty of the herring fishery. ‘The fishers may not hit upon 
the place where the herrings are located, or they may not let their 
nets far enough down, or they may be let down so as to go below 
the passing fish ; it is known that of a hundred boats congregated 
at one spot, ten may so exactly hit the shoal of herring as to come 
home with sixty or eighty crans; other ten, finding themselves 
onthe outskirts of the shoal, may obtain half these quantities, and 
the remaining boats may not obtain a single ‘fish. A controversy 
has raged for some time in Scotland, as to how herrings ought to 
be‘captured. The drift-net system, which we have described, has been 
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held up for imitation, as being by far the best mode of fishing ; but 
in some parts of Scotland there are men who adopt a different plan, 
they obtain their herrings in the same way as the Cornishmen 
capture the pilchards, that is, by means of a siene net, or as it has 
been called at Lochfyne, a “trawl.” Great battles have been fought 
over this system of catching herrings ; in Scotland it has been more 
than once declared illegal, but now it is legal. A Commission of 
Inquiry sat upon it, and it was found, on investigation that one way 
of catching herrings was just as good as another ; and more than that, 
there are persons who think that the best mode of catching herrings, 
is that mode which catches the greatest possible quantity of the fish 
with the least possible modicum of trouble. 

After the capture of the fish comes their cure. ‘The take of the 
herrings, as has been said, occurs throughout the night, and the 
boats begin to come in to the quays at a very early hour in the 
morning. The curers’ representatives are ready to receive and check 
the quantities of fish delivered, the gutters are eager for the fray, and 
the tired fishermen are anxious to get away home, in order to rest 
and refresh themselves, before they begin the labour of another day. 
The herrings are carried ashore by the fishermen, and thrown into 
the great vats that stud the yard of the curer. As they are laid down, 
they are slightly sprinkled over with salt. The quantities received 
are entered in a memorandum book, and by-and-by, when a few 
crans haye been accumulated, the gutters begin their work, which is 
the filthiest part of the labour; it is, indeed, a “most bloody business.” 
The evisceration of the fish is carried on with remarkable celerity, 
a clever woman being able to gut a fish every two seconds ; indeed, 
some of the more expert will eviscerate forty herrings in a minute. 
The secret of their rapidity is that they are paid at a given rate 
for each barrel of herrings that they can gut. As soon as the fish 
are gutted, the women carry them away to be “ roused,” and 
mixed up in salt; then the packers seize upon them, and arrange 
them in the barrels in beautifully regulated layers, and in the short 
space of ten or twelve minutes, a gang of gutters and packers 
will filka barrel holding eight hundred fish. The scene in the 
gutting yards is one of wonderful bustle, as may be easily enough 
imagined, when it is considered that more than a thousand boats 
may be all discharging their fish at the same time. There are 
thousands of empty barrels in the curing yards, and one cannot 
but wonder how they are to be filled, but in a good season the 
curers sometimes run out of both barrels and salt. The cure, as 
performed in Scotland, is of a very “ cut-and-dried” description ; 
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it is overlooked by government officials, and is carried on with a 
good deal of routine ; certain instructions have been laid down for 
the guidance of the curer and his coopers, and these directions must 
be religiously followed in order to obtain the brand or Fishery Board 
certificate, without which, some of the curers say, the herrings could 
not be sold in the foreign markets. To this end, the fish taken 
require to be what are called “ full fish,” that is, herrings choke- 
full of either roe or milt, otherwise they cannot be branded; that © 
condition, of course, requires that the herring must be caught at 
the worst possible period for the future welfare of the shoals, nor 
can the fish be good for food at the very time that all their flesh- 
forming properties have been drawn away to form the milt and roe. 
The Dutch beat us entirely in the curing of the herring. They fish 
and cure simultaneously, carrying on their operations on board of 
their herring busses, and they produce a splendid article, which 
commands a large price, not only in Holland, but in other countries 
as well. The Dutch government do not in any way interfere with 
the modus operandi of the fishery, so far as the mere capturing of 
the fish is concerned, but numerous regulations have been devised 
for securing the most perfect cure of the herrings that can be ob- 
tained. According to the Dutch plan, only a very limited quantity of 
fish can be cured in any one season ; the Scottish plan of a shore 
fishery admits of an almost unlimited cure, or at least of the curing 
of as many fish as may be caught, and, in order to obtain the brand, 
all the fish caught on one day must be cured in that day. Some- 
times, when there is a very large take, it is impossible to cure 
all the fish, even by working far into the night, by means of torch- 
light. When a great take occurs, which is usually twice or thrice in 
each season, the scene on the quays of Wick is one of great bustle 
and animation ; thousands of gutters are at work, and the curers and 
their assistants rush madly about, hastening on the work, it being of 
the greatest possible importance to have the fish so prepared as 
to secure the full crown brand, which, as has already been men- 
tioned, forms the certificate by which the fish obtain currency in the 
Prussian and other markets. This brand has to be paid for by 
the curers ; formerly it was given by the Fishery Board, as a matter 
of course, to all who applied ; now a fee of four-pence has to be 
paid upon each barrel that is branded. At one time a great con- 
troversy arose, as to whether or not there was any necessity for 
the brand ; it was contended that curers ought to stand or fall, 
each by the merits of his own work, and that it is no more necessary 
to certify the cure of herrings, than it is to certify the brewing of 
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beer, or the manufacture of cotton. On the other hand, it is con- 
tended that the herring fishery is an exceptional industry, and that 
the fish are purchased by the foreign buyers on the faith of the 
Fishery Board’s recommendation. The herrings caught in Scotland 
will. never be perfectly cured till the brand is abolished. No brand 
is required for Yarmouth bloaters, and they obtain good sale every- 
where, 

Are we “ over-fishing” the herring? has now become a. very im- 
portant question. It has been proved that we are doing so. If we 
are not “over-fishing,” how comes it that, with so many boats and so 
much netting, we do not take double or even quintuple the quantity 
we took, say thirty or forty years ago? ‘There are fishery economists 
in Scotland who maintain this theory with great vehemence ; there are 
others, again, who assert that all such ideas are “ pure nonsense and 
humbug.” When the “take” in any one season is particularly large, 
then these men rejoice and shout with all their might, and cry to the 
over-fishing theorists, ‘Where are you now?” But the depression 
when there is a bad season, which, unfortunately, is no uncommon 
occurrence, is corresponding to the jubilation of success. A bad 
herring season is ruin to the people of Wick, and if the season is 
generally bad, it is a misfortune to the whole fishing-people of Scot- 
land. ‘The fisher class, to use a common phrase, are “ very sweet’on 
the herring fishery ;” they rely upon that industry to tide them over 
the winter season ; they also rely on the money derived from the 
herring fishery to provide marriage outfits and furniture, in cases 
where a marriage has been arranged. This year, however, there 
will be few fisher marriages. 

The herring fishery of the present year, as has been. indicated, is 
a failure; at all events, if the deficiency is not general over all 
Scotland, it has been a failure at Wick, and as Wick. is the repre- 
sentative place of the fisheries in Scotland, the capital of Herring- 
dom in the same way as Manchester is the capital of Cottondom, 
or as Birmingham is the capital of Buttondom, we select it as an 
exemplification of the fishery over the whole. country, the pheno- 
mena of the fishery there being so extensive and varied as to admit 
of discussion and dissertation. Well, then, at Wick, the fishery is 
this year a failure; the average /ake per boat has not, we should 
say, been fifty crans (a cran, it may be stated, is a measure con- 
taining forty-five gallons of ungutted herrings), instead of, as we 
insist that it should be, taking the increase of the. netting into 
account, four times that quantity, The case lies in.a-nutshell. _ If 
herrings be as plentiful as they used to be thirty or. forty years ago, 
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then a. thousand boats, fishing now, ought to take double the 
quantity of herrings taken by five hundred boats at the time 
indicated. Nay more, they ought to take double ‘hat quantity 
even, for the drift of nets has been more than doubled.  It.is no 
exaggeration to say, that each boat has at present a suite of nets 
extending a full mile in length, and that, consequently, we have in 
Scotland, every good fishing night of the season, no less than twelve 
thousand miles of netting let down into the sea for the capture of the 
poor man’s fish. One feature of the fishery is its partial-ness, if we 
may invent a word : a dozen boats may be fishing beside each other, 
and one or two will get a lot of fish, whilst the others will have to 
return empty. We could cite, were it necessary, no end of figures, 
to prove the position we have taken up. In 1862, for instance, 
there were no less than 1122 boats fishing at Wick, and the season 
was what was considered a great success, each boat, on the average, 
taking 81 crans of fish; but going back to the year 1820, when 604 
boats only were fishing, the average take in the same district was 148 
crans. It is only upon a very few nights of the season that good 
takes of herring are obtained. In the season of 1862 the good 
nights for the fishery extended from August 7th to August 16th, 
on which evenings the takes were largest; one night yielding an 
average of 11 crans ora total of something like 15,000 barrels of 
herrings. Last year there was much rejoicing at Wick over the large 
herring harvest, but if the quantity taken last year was added to 
the present year’s take, it would not, in our opinion, be above half 
what the annual catch ought to be, taking into account the number 
of boats now fishing, and the length and depth of the drift of nets 
the boats now carry. It is greatly to be regretted that those most 
interested in the fishery, should be contented with a hundred crans of 
fish per boat, when the average take ought to produce double that 
quantity. One of the excuses which is offered for the occasional 
failure of the herring fishery is, that there are too many boats fishing 
off Wick, that the noise of the fishery frightens the fish, and conse- 
quently that fewer herrings are obtained than there would be under 
other circumstances; but such an excuse as this is untenable, because 
it always happens, when all the boats are at sea, that the greatest 
takes of fish are obtained, and it is at any rate remarkable that, when 
few of the boats are out, only a small average is taken. Truth must 
ultimately prevail, and when the truth comes to be understood about 
fishery matters, it will be found that we are over-fishing the herring. 
It seems to be nobody’s business, whether we exterminate any parti- 
cular fish. The salmon was saved from extermination because it was 
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the property of various intelligent people, who saw what was neces- 
sary to be done to protect that venison of the waters, and they did 
it: lengthening the close time, entering upon artificial cultivation, 
watching the poachers, and having all fixed nets done away with. 
But we fear a close. time for sea fish is impossible, and it would 
appear that the only season at.which we can obtain our herrings is 
when they form into shoals, in order to fulfil the grandest instinct 
of their nature. At that period of its life, “the rich man’s fish” is 
jealously protected, whilst the poor man’s fish is then, by Act of 
Parliament, laid at the feet of its enemies. It is easy to state all 
this, and to cry out that it is wrong, but who among us is able to 
find out a remedy for the evil ? 





UNDER THE PIAZZAS. 


A CHRISTMAS TRAGEDY. 


CHAPTER I. 
COURTED. 


N a corner of one of those snug coffee-rooms, which are to 
be found in most of the Covent Garden Hotels, sat two 
gentlemen, in earnest conversation, over a decanter of port. 

“Tf you are done up, I am utterly ruined,” said the taller 
and more showy of the twain. “Iam hopelessly stumped, regularly 
cleaned out,—haven’t a feather to fly with.” 

‘We are well matched,” said the second man, “and had better 
go through the court together.” 

“ What court ?” 

“The Bankruptcy Court, my friend. I shall certainly go and be 
whitewashed.” 

** Pooh!” said the other, “‘ Why your debts are mostly bets, eh?” 

“Thanks to you, a large portion are turf liabilities.” 

“Mine are mostly debts of honour. I shall simply retire from the 
Turf, which will settle that little matter ; I shall marry Miss Verner, 
and pay my other debts out of her fortune.” 

The last speaker was a tall, handsome fellow. At least, that is how 
most people would describe him. He was one of those fast, big- 
moustached gentlemen, who affect a swagger in their gait and a 
rose in their button-hole ; a bushy-haired, carefully be-gloved, open- 
vested, tawny gentleman, who spoke in a loud voice, and demmed 
his stars at short intervals. His name was Harman Hiltz, and he 
resided “ somewhere at the West-end.” 

“Yes, I shall marry Miss Verner. The young lady is at the 
present moment unconscious of the honour intended for her; but 
I shall propose to-morrow, and marry her in a month.” — 

“Why you have not met the lady three times,” said Mr. Quelks, 
his companion in misfortune. : 
‘My passion will seem all the more intense; she will pity me, 

and be mine. Here’s to the future Mrs. Harman Hiltz.” 
VoL. IL, N. S, 1868. ul 
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“With all my heart,” said Mr. Quelks, tossing off a glass of wine. 
“ Do you know her father?” 

“Rather! He is one of those chub-headed fellows, who make 
money for others to spend—architect of his own fortunes, and all 
that sort of thing—glad to have a nod from a swell—gives rare 
dinners, and praises his own wine all the time you are drinking it. 
Demmie stars, if I ain’t a match for him, I'll swallow my gloves.” 

“He’s deuced sharp,” said Mr. Quelks, in a quiet deferential 
manner, “and will not easily be induced to give his daughter to a 
fellow who can’t make a good settlement on her.” 

Quelks had been kindly ruined by Harman Hiltz, and although 
there was some bitterness in his heart on this account, he dared_not 
disagree to any serious extent with his patron. Hiltz had found him 
with plenty of money, and no knowledge of the world; he had 
shown him what life really is, and promised to double his income 
into the bargain; but unfortunately for Mr. Quelks, that clever 
jockey, Tim Jiggs, had pocketed three thousand pounds to pull in 
Madcap, just before she passed the judge’s stand, and instead of 
winning fifty thousand by Madcap, Hiltz and Quelks had lost half 
that sum, and this put an end to their career. 

When the whole truth of the situation took possession of the little 
mind of little Mr. Quelks, he resolved at once to drown himself in 
the Thames ; but Mr. Hiltz had induced him to dine at the Bedford 
instead, and under the influence of some fine old port, Quelks resolved 
to place himself under the Commissioner in Bankruptcy instead of 
figuring as a helpless body at a coroner’s inquest. 

“T think my plan is much more likely to be carried out than 
yours,” said Mr. Quelks, ‘‘ Mr. Verner is the closest fisted man in 
London.” 

“Tl undo his claws, Quelks, never fear ; and when you are com- 
fortably whitewashed, you may rely on my coming down handsomely 
to you ; for though I do not hold myself in any way responsible for 
your losses, yet having introduced you to life, demmie stars! I'll 
stick to you like wax.” 

“Did you see that they nearly killed a fellow in the ring because 
he could not pay?” said Quelks, thinking tenderly of his own limbs. 

“ Yes, poor devil! Demmie stars! I felt sorry for him. It had 
been so with us had we been there, I suppose you are thinking? 
but we are gentlemen, Quelks ; we shall only get hissed at Tatter- 
salls’, and learn by the papers that we have lost half a million, and 
retired from the Turf. If ever I come across Tim Jiggs, however, 
I'll break every bone in his skin.” 
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** How do you know he sold the race ?” asked Quelks. 

“ Know it! How the deuce could you help but know it, to say 
nothing of the young brute’s father having won two thousand pounds 
on the Bee, when the young brute’s father, demmie stars! was not 
worth sixpence.” 

They talked in this strain, these two gentlemen, five-and-twenty 
years ago, just as other dupes are talking at the present day, and 
just as others will talk five and-twenty years hence. There must be 
losers as well as winners, and money will tempt the best of trainers 
and bribe the best of jockeys. 

Although he was utterly ruined, as he said, Mr. Harman Hiltz had 
still a few hundred pounds to meet present necessities, though he did 
not take the trouble to communicate this fact to Mr. Quelks. He 
exacted, however, from that gentleman a solemn promise that he 
would think no more of drowning; but seek out an honest practi- 
tioner of the law and get himself promptly whitewashed. 

This promise was sealed with “just one pint of old sherry before 
we part, old boy,” and Mr. Quelks went home to his solitary rooms ; 
whilst Mr. Harman Hiltz strolled into a friend’s box at the opera. 

* Fortune favours me,” he said, as he scanned the house. “ For- 
tune favours the brave, demmie stars !” 

On the first tier opposite to him sat old Verner, Mrs. Verner, and 
the rich City gentleman’s only daughter. 

Mr. Harman Hiltz presently found himself in Mr. Verner’s box, 
paying special attention to Mrs. Verner and to Alice. The mother 
was a weak silly woman, whose chief care it was to see her daughter 
married, and whose next object in life was to be dressed: always in 
the height of fashion. 

It was easy for Mr. Hiltz to win over to his side such a mother, 
and he possessed all that outward show of courteous consideration 
for ladies which speedily secures favours from the sex. 

On this night he was peculiarly gracious, but in a more impressive 
way than usual. There was’a gentleness in his manner towards 
Alice which could not fail to set Mrs. Verner thinking what kind of 
a match he would be for her daughter. 

Poor Alice! she had been thoroughly educated by her mother 
up to matrimonial pitch, and as soon as she saw that this showy fish 
nibbled she began to give him line and angle for him with little or 
no consideration for her own feelings in the matter. Was he not a 
man? Was he nota gentleman? Did he not live in good style? 
Was not-this sufficient for running out the line and getting the 
landing-net ready ? 

H2 
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If Alice Verner had been pretty she might have played with 
this monster of the deep, hooked him, and ,then thrown him back 
into the water; but the young lady was not by any means pretty, 
and she knew it. Her mother, too, could not disguise this melan- 
choly fact from herself. She had said more than once to her 
daughter, that some girls with her money might pick and choose ; 
but that she should not quarrel with her fortune; and poor Alice 
considered it her duty to angle for the first respectable fish that 
nibbled. 

Mr. Harman Hiltz gorged the golden bait without hesitation, and 
suffered himself to be caught ; nay, he asked to be hooked as plainly 
as could be, following Alice to her carriage, squeezing mater’s hand, 
toadying the father, and saying such tender things to Alice that Miss 
Verner called for her landing-net, and began to feel all the pride of 
conquest. 


CHAPTER II. 
MARRIED. 


“He has asked my permission to marry Alice, and I have forbid- 
den him the house,” said Mr. Verner, at dessert, a few days after 
the events just recorded. 

“ Forbidden him the house !” exclaimed his wife, tossing her head 
up defiantly, and putting down the wine which was on a journey to 
her lips. 

“Forbidden him the house!” said Miss Alice, in a languishing, 
deprecatory tone. 

“Forbidden him the house! Yes, damme!” said the irate head 
of the househoid. “ The infernal adventurer !” 

“Oh, papa!” said Mrs. Verner. 

“Oh, papa !” exclaimed Alice. 

“Don’t papame! This Hiltz is a bad lot, and with my consent 
he does not marry my daughter. Should he marry her without it, she 
is no longer my daughter,” said Mr. Verner. “I shall be elected 
M.P. for Rottenborough by-and-by, and then you shall both have 
introductions into such society as shall enable Alice to marry whom 
she pleases. With the settlement that I can make she ought to 
marry a lord at least.” 

“I don’t want to marry a lord, at least,” said Alice. 

“What nonsense it is, Jonathan,” said Mrs. Verner; “ why don’t 
you let the girl choose for herself? What was your position when 
you married me ?” 
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“Ton’t talk about my position thirty years ago, madam. What 
is it now?” 

“You may rely upon it the worldly arrangements you wish to 
make for Alice will not bring happiness to her,” said Mrs. Verner, 
returning fiercely to the charge. 

“Worldly arrangements! This fellow, Hiltz, only wants to marry 
her for the sake of her money. He shall have no money of mine!” 

This domestic breeze only made Alice Verner think of Harman 
Hiltz all the more. She looked upon him as a persecuted gentle- 
man; she regarded herself in the light of an ill-used maiden, locked 
up in an angry father’s castle. Mr. Hiltz, who followed her every- 
where, and obtained stolen interviews with her at Victoria House, 
Kensington Palace Gardens, encouraged this romantic feeling. He 
described his own unhappy position in glowing colours ; said he had 
been traduced by jealous persons. Her father had heard of him 
through his enemies. It was true, he said, he was not rich; but he 
loved Alice Verner with all his heart and soul, and until she forbade 
him to see her, he would follow her through the wide, wide world. 

Seeing that Hiltz had neither heart nor soul, this confession of 
love may be regarded as perfectly truthful. It elicited from Alice 
a promise that she would marry him with or without her father’s 
consent. 

Successful to this extent, Harman Hiltz was not long in per- 
suading Alice to elope with him. “ His only daughter,” Hiltz argued, 
‘old Verner will be very savage at first, but in a very short time he 
will receive back the penitents, and all will go merry as a marriage 
bell.” Alice never doubted that she would be received back again 
by her father; but Mr. Jonathan Verner was a man of his word, 
and he prided himself upon that above all things. 

Just as he had returned home from his successful contest for 
Rottenborough, he learnt of his daughter’s undutiful conduct, and he 
vowed, with a great oath, that she was no longer the daughter of 
Jonathan Verner. Nothing could expiate the sin she had com- 
mitted. Her mother pleaded in vain; friends threw out gentle 
hints; Harman Hiltz wrote fine specimens of the letter penitential ; 
Alice assured him in a really affectionate letter that he had mis- 
understood her dear Harman; but the Member for Rottenborough 
was obdurate. 

Months rolled on, and at length the name of Alice Verner was not 
permitted to be mentioned at Victoria House. Jonathan Verner had 
blotted her out for ever ;_ he swore it, and impiously called on heaveri 
to witness his vow. Discovering soon afterwards that his wife had 
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-been in the habit of supplying her daughter with money, he kept such 
a check upon the purse of Mrs. Verner as precluded her from any 
important repetition of her generosity. 

Meanwhile, Harman Hiltz appeared in his true character to Alice, 
his wife ; coming home to their wretched lodgings at all hours of the 
night, and often in a brawling state of intoxication. 

Three months had not elapsed before he upbraided her for being 
penniless, and in less than six months he deserted her, saying he was 
going to travel on the Continent. There were gambling houses in 
Germany, he told her, where a fellow might either replenish his 
purse or ruin himself quite. If he made his fortune he would return ; 
if he lost the few pounds he had, he should come back no more, and 
she might go home to her beast of a father. 

Wifely, womanly appeals had no effect upon Harman Hiltz, though 
Alice grew quite eloquent in her distress, offering to go with him to 
beg, slave, starve, so that she might be by his side. 

“You should have obeyed your father,” said Hiltz ; “why the 
devil didn’t you, eh? You knew his beastly temper; you knew he 
would never relent ; you knew he would never shell out one stiver, 
demmie stars! and you hang yourself on to me like a whelk. Why 
the deuce can’t you go home and honour your father and mother, 
and all that sort of thing? I’m off, so there’s an end to it, demmie 
stars! It’s one thing or the other with me: a prison in London or 
freedom in Germany. Go home to your father, and fall in love with 
some other fellow as soon as you like.” 

And Harman Hiltz disappeared from London, without even com- 
municating to his friend Mr. Quelks, who was undergoing the process 
of whitewashing in Basinghall Street. 

This was in the autumn, when short days and cold nights pinch 
the hungry, and give terrible warning of the winter that is to come. 

To dwell at length upon Alice’s fortunes at this period is simply to 
paint a harrowing scene of misery, which the reader can fully under- 
stand for himself when he contrasts the luxuries of Victoria House 
with the wretchedness of a garret in Drury Lane. Moving from one 
lodging to another, from bad to worse, Mrs. Verner found it impos- 
sible to maintain a constant correspondence with her daughter, with- 
out a regular intimation of these changes from Alice. Weighed down 
with her woes, alarmed at the violence of her father towards Mrs. 
Verner, as described by a trusty messenger prior to her removal into 
this last wretched lodging, Alice had determined to try and maintain 
herself without further aid from home. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DESERTED. 


As the winter came on, Mrs. Harman Hiltz found it impossible to 
exist on the miserable pittance she could earn by her needle. ‘The 
sale of her last trifles of jewelry had only brought sufficient to buy 
clothing for the infant that was born at the latter end of a dreary 
November day. 

It was a terrible trial. The wonder is that so fragile a creature, 
accustomed for years to every luxury, had not sunk under it. She 
refused to give any clue to her name or address at the lodgings. The 
doctor was as kind to her as he would have been to any other un- 
fortunate woman in her condition. The landlady shook her head at 
the wedding-ring ; the doctor said it was “a pity—so young and 
evidently so well brought up.” ‘And so Mrs. Hiltz found herself a 
-mother, in debt to the landlady, penniless, and half clad, when the 
first snow of winter fell, making the gloomy garret darker and colder, 
and sharpening the keen edge of her adversity until she had nearly 
died of apprehension for her baby, which was the only thing now 
worth living for. 

More than once she had resolved within herself to go to her 
father’s house, fling herself at his feet, and seek compassion for her 
child. It was not for herself that she would plead, but for this poor 
innocent creature, that must die with its mother of sheer starvation 
unless forgiveness were obtained. At length came Christmas Eve, 
with its tender, Christian memorials. The bells of an adjacent 
church were ringing pleasantly, and their music seemed to part the 
crisp, frosty air, and break in sweet hopeful tones against the panes 
of the little window in Drury Lane. 

“T will go! I will go!” said the poor, pale, hungry woman, 
clutching her child closely to her bosom, and looking out into the 
darkness. 

Then she laid the little one gently down, lighted the remains of 
a rushlight, and dressed the child with the care and fondness of a 
mother who hoped that its bright, round, cheerful face would exercise 
a favourable impression whither it was going. 

“ There, there, my pretty!” she said, as the baby whimpered at 
the extra tying and fastening and folding to which it was being sub- 
jected. “There, there ; it shall see its grandpa, and soften his heart, 
and go home to a warm fire ;” and her own dull eyes lighted up with 
a strong but transient hope. 
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The snow fell pitilessly as the woman hurried along the Strand 
with her burthen. The lights in the shop windows flung illuminated 
protests out into the streets against the great flakes of snow that 
darkened the windows. ‘There was no sound of wheels; but the 
busy hum of many voices seemed to hurry Alice on to her destina- 
tion, and the sound of bells now and then fell upon her ear, and 
nestled in her beating heart. A weary, weary way it was by West- 
minster, on past the Houses of Parliament, over the bridge beyond, 
and by that dull, fierce river ; but at last she stood at her father’s 
door. She did not notice that all the blinds were down. She was 
desperate, for the love of her child, desperate in behalf of that sleep- 
ing infant, which would presently cry of cold and hunger. 

By-and-by the door was opened by a strange servant who knew her 
not, and would have forced her back into the street. ‘ This ain’t a 
time for beggars,” he said. 

“ Where is Mrs. Marthers, the housekeeper ?” said the woman. 

“Upstairs along of the dead,” said the flunkey, with solemn 
grandeur. 

“Who's dead? Who's dead?” asked Mrs. Hiltz. 

“Oh, come, none of that, you know,” said the man, taking her by 
the arm. “I wouldn’t ha’ let you in if I thought you’d a been up to 
that game.” 

“ Oh, mercy! mercy!” exclaimed the woman, rushing past him 
and dashing into the dining-room at the extreme end of the hall. 

** What’s this? what’s this?” exclaimed Mr. Verner, who had been 
sitting over his port, and thinking how happy Victoria House was 
last Christmas, and what a desolation it was now. 

“It’s your daughter and her child!” said the wretched woman, 
falling at his feet. ‘‘ Oh, have mercy! have mercy !” 

“Mercy!” said Mr. Verner, knitting his brows, and standing 
aghast at the wretched woman before him, whom he had hardly 
known but for her voice and that shower of dark-brown hair which 
had escaped from her bonnet. “ Mercy, indeed! Had you any 
mercy on me? on her who lies dead—on your mother ?” 

“Oh, no, no, no! don’t say dead, don’t say dead!” exclaimed the 
woman in an agony of grief. 

** Dead ! I say dead !” exclaimed the father, feeling to the full the 
desolation of his house ; “killed by you—by you. Away with you! 
—begone, ungrateful, wretched matricide. A curse upon you! Go 
—go—go!” He thrust her out into the hall, and that gorgeous 
flunkey speedily banged the door upon her. 

It was only the crying of her child that kept the unhappy woman 
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from losing her reason. With a dull, heavy sense of what had be- 
fallen her, she staggered out into the open air. The snow fell upon 
her, but she heeded it not; it fell in dull heavy flakes, shutting out 
the gas-lights with a soft fluffy curtain, and muffling the foot-falls of 
passengers on their way to friendly firesides. That poor woman, 
with the child in her arms, hurried on like the rest, but to no friendly 
shelter: she hurried on through the snow with a breaking heart. 
They knew it not, those people who passed her, or, the world is not 
so hard but that she would have had offers of pecuniary relief. Sorrow 
and affliction take possession of the human heart as softly and as 
surely as the snow takes possession of the earth, on winter nights like 
this hard one in the history of the Verner household. 

Ten minutes after her departure, Mr. Verner called the man who 
had let the beggar woman in, gave him twenty sovereigns, and bade 
him hurry after shat woman with this money. 

“ And get her address,” he said, as the servant left the room ; but 
the poor woman had scrambled into a ’bus near the Park, more for 
the purpose of sheltering her child than for hastening her journey 
towards Drury Lane. So the man returned to Victoria House with 
the money, stopping for a moment by the way to see carriages setting 
down a host of happy children who were going to a splendid 
Christmas party at Lord Wellden’s on the other side of the way. 
The merry chatter and laughter of the little ones, in their opera- 
cloaks and satin shoes, protected from the snow by an ample awning— 
what a contrast to that other scene which had just been enacted 
close by ! 

What may not love, and pride, and selfishness do amongst those 
hearts that throb so healthily now! Happy childhood, that hath no 
knowledge of the future that is in store for it! May heaven spare 
us and our little ones, all such miseries as those which befel the 
daughter of that rich, proud father, who is struggling with contending 
passions in the house where Death is holding solemn court amidst 
the festive sports of Christmas-tide ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


DEAD. 


On any other morning the piazzas in Covent Garden would hardly 
have concealed what a policeman found huddled up in a corner 
there. But Christmas Eve coming on Saturday, there was all that 
strange, solemn repose in Covent Garden on the next morning, which 
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contrasts so remarkably with the customary noise, and bustle, and 
excitement, — its normal condition on every day in the week, 
Sunday excepted, from the earliest hours after midnight. Sauntering 
along, glad of being under cover for a time, a policeman suddenly 
found his foot in contact with a heavy bundle under the piazzas 
leading to Bow Street. Turning on the light of his bull’s eye, he 
saw a woman lying dead upon the pavement. Closely folded in her 
arms was an infant, whose little eyes blinked in the glow of the 
constable’s lantern. 

Obtaining assistance, the officer took the woman to the dead- 
house, and the baby to the workhouse. Some people would sooner 
be taken to the former than to the latter; but the infant of Mrs. 
Hiltz had nothing to say on the subject except ‘ coo-coo-coo,” a 
remark which fell trom its chubby lips every now and then, whilst 
its voracious appetite was being satisfied. And in a short time it 
lay peacefully in a pauper bed, and looked as happy and comfortable 
as a princess might have looked under a splendid coverlid of lace 
and satin. In due course an inquest was held upon the mother; a 
verdict of found dead was returned, and the body buried,—Mr. 
Jonathan Verner being too much engrossed with the gorgeous cere- 
mony of his wife’s interment, even to notice the brief paragraph 
in the papers which chronicled the “Social Tragedy on Christmas 
Eve.” 

The infant thrived amain under the dominion of the Poor Law 
Guardians, and grew to be a bright, quick, intelligent child. The 
matron fancying she discovered a likeness in the foundling to an 
infant she had lost, paid some extra attention to the little one, and 
nearly lost her place through the complaint of a fierce economist on 
the board, who insisted that favouritism was contrary to the law, 
and that the guardians did not want in a matron, a soft-hearted, silly 
woman ; but one who would consider the burthens of the rate-payers, 
and the duty she owed to them and to her country in general. The 
master of the workhouse had to speak up for his wife, and appeal to 
statistics to appease the ill-feeling which the economist had excited. 
Happily for the foundling, the chairman of the board was a kindly- 
disposed, humane man ; and he sought out little Bessie (for she was 
christened after the matron’s child), and agreed with Mistress Matron 
that the infant was no ordinary child, but the offspring of parents in 
a far higher position than they were accustomed to encounter at the 
Union. 

As years sped on Bessie began to think seriously of her position, 
and to take a deep interest in that long past incident of Covent 
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Garden. Often in her dreams she could see the pictures of that 
terrible winter’s night: for the matron had one day taken her to the 
place where her mother was found, and had given her the little frock, 
and shoes, and pinafore, which she had worn as an infant. These 
things haunted poor Bessie day and night ; and on Christmas Eve, 
when the pauper children had a feast, and were merry once in a 
year, she was sad, and spent the night in prayer. Sometimes the 
bright stars would look in upon her through the dark night, like 
hopeful tokens, and she dreamed of angels visiting the cold white- 
washed room. Pure thoughts, and sincere prayers can fill the poorest 
house with angels. Bessie had all sorts of bright fancies in those 
heaven-filled intervals of grief and sorrow. 

When at last the time came for Bessie to leave the workhouse, and 
go out to service, she was engaged by the housekeeper of a philan- 
thropical gentleman, whose good deeds filled every one’s mouth 
with his praises. This gentleman’s housekeeper had noticed Bessie’s 
good conduct at the workhouse schools; and when an assistant 
kitchen-maid was required at Victoria House, the old lady had 
mentioned her to the master, and she was engaged. 

“If you are a good girl, my dear, you will find the place a very 
comfortable one. My name is Mrs. Marthers, my child ; but Sarah, 
the cook, will have charge of you, and you must obey her in all 
things. Your master is one of the kindest and most generous men 
in the world. He has suffered and is strong, as the saying is. He 
is a Member of Parliament and gives thousands of pounds away to 
the poor. His name is Jonathan Verner, Esq., M.P.; and you will 
come in a cab to-morrow, with all your things, to Victoria House, 
Kensington Palace Gardens ; and try to be worthy of all the con- 
fidence I place in you. But there, I am sure you will. Good-bye, 
child—never mind thanking me. There, there, good-bye !” 

And thus the old woman, whom Alice Hiltz had inquired for on 
that fatal night, years and years ago, left Bessie and went home, 
feeling a strange, unaccountable interest in the poor friendless girl. 

Bessie had hardly been in her new home an hour, when the cook, 
taking a fancy to her round pretty face, gave her a marked proof of 
confidence. 

“Lor bless you, I should never have known as you come out of 
the work’us. There, don’t cry child! - There’s nothing to cry about. 
Why, I declare you have got long, beautiful curls, tied up in that net. 
I thought they cut off your hair in work’uses.” 

“ The mistress let mine grow,” said Bessie, with tears in her eyes. 

“ There, don’t cry, for goodness’ sake. Your betters have been in 
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work’uses for the matter of that, I dare be bound. Who knows but 
master’s daughter herself, poor soul ! died in one?” 

“* Why ?” inquired Bessie. 

“Qh! I don’t know as I shall tell you that ; but I like you, some- 
how. Bless the dear child! Why do you cry? There, I'll say no 
more about that horrid work’us ;” and the cook patted the young 
girl’s head, and sat down by the fire. 

“ Ah !” she said, by-and-by, “I could tell you a story more pitiful 
than your’n, I know.” 

“Tell me, then, please, marm,” said Bessie, getting close to the 
cook, and putting her hand gently on hers. 

“ Master’s own daughter, my child,—and now, I remember, you 
are something like her, poor soul! and you may take that as a com- 
pliment, for she were a beautiful girl. She married against her 
father’s consent ; and he disowned her ; though now he is the kindest 
creature in the world, trying to make up for the past. Her wicked, 
cruel, brutal husband deserted her, because he was disappointed as 
she had not a lot of money. One night, twelve months or so after, 
she came here with a child in her arms, half starved, whilst her 
mother was lying dead in the house, and her father in no mood to 
see her. That fool, Jim the footman, as left five years ago, for being 
a thief, let her in, and hadn’t the sense to call me or Mrs. Marthers, 
and master drove her out into the cold snowy night ; and we have 
never seen her since. Everywhere has master searched for her this 
last few years; and there is no doubt she was starved to death that 
night, or flung herself into the Thames, baby and all. Dreadful, 
ain’t it?>——” 

Whilst the woman was yet speaking, Bessie had fainted, and lay 
upon the floor like one dead. The sad details brought up to her 
mind the dreadful end of her own mother so vividly that she 
seemed to see the glare of the policeman’s lantern on the cold 
upturned face. 

“ Lor’ bless the girl! Why, what a chicken’s heart it has!” ex- 
claimed the cook, raising her up. “ Well, I never see such a likeness 
in my life! The hair, too—just the colour. Whatever can I be 
thinking of? Here, help, here! Bring some water!” 

The upper kitchen-maid came in with a half-peeled potato in one 
hand and a knife in the other. 

“ Bring some water here,” said the cook, chafing the fainting girl’s 
hands. 

“Yes, mum,” said the assistant. 

“ And tell Mrs, Marthers, as I wants her particular,” 
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“Yes, mum.” And, whilst the cook was bathing Bessie’s temples, 
Mrs. Marthers came. 

** Who is she like ?” exclaimed the cook, as soon as Mrs. Marthers 
entered. 

The housekeeper looked anxiously from one to another. 

“ Whatever put it into my head, God only knows,” said the cook ; 
“ but if this ain’t the lost young missus’s child, my name ain’t Sarah 
Smith.” 

** Goodness gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Marthers, starting back. 

“What's this round her neck ?” said the cook, undoing a piece of 
faded ribbon. ‘‘ A wedding-ring ; and what is this engraved on it?— 
ALICE!” 

The two women looked at each other, and Bessie opened her eyes. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, love,” said Mrs. Marthers ; “ don’t be alarmed 
my sweet.” 

“ Oh, I am so sorry,” said Bessie, beginning an apology. 

“Have you anything belonging to your mother—your poor, dear 
mother ?” 

“Yes,” said Bessie, “a handkerchief, and the clothes I had on 
when they found me in Covent Garden.” 

“Poor dear! poor dear!” said Mrs. Marthers ; “are they in your 
box?” 

“Yes, marm,” said Bessie, shivering from the effects of the cold 
water. 

“There, there, poor dear !—give her a little brandy, and then she 
shall come and show us these things.” 

They all went upstairs together, and Bessie opened her poor 
little box, and in a .very short time, Mrs. Marthers noticed, by the 
aid of her spectacles, the letters A. V. upon the handkerchief which 
was found round the foundling’s neck on that bitter night years ago. 

“* My poor dear,” said Mrs. Marthers, “you have found your home 
at last. Mr. Verner is your grandfather ; come and I will take you 
to him.” 

Bessie suffered herself to be conducted to the master’s room. 
When she entered hand-in-hand with the housekeeper, an old grey- 
headed man looked up from his desk. Bessie trembled with sensa- 
tions of fear and wonder and apprehension. 

“What’s this ? what’s this?” said the old man ; but oh, so tenderly, 
so gently, so meekly. 

“ Your grandchild,” said Mrs. Marthers, triumphantly. 

She ought not to have been so precipitate ; the shock nearly cost 
Mr. Verner his life. For many days he was very ill, and Bessie 
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waited upon him almost day and night. He called her Alice, his 
poor dear Alice in his delirium, and implored her forgiveness a 
hundred times. At length he recovered and came fully to understand 
who Bessie was, and then he thanked God fervently for sending to 
him this token of his forgiveness, and lived long enough to feel 
that it is never too late to repent of the greatest wickedness, and 
never too late for heaven to reward a sinner who strives to atone for 
the past. 

Bessie Verner lived with her grandfather ten years, when he died 
with his head in her arms blessing her, and thanking God for his 
goodness. He was sincerely mourned by the poor, who happily 
found a no less generous friend in his heiress. Bessie Verner never 
married ; but devoted her whole life to the cause of true charity, 
and in the present day she is known and beloved all over England 
for her good and gracious deeds. 





NOTES & INCIDENTS. 








i VOTING, as a protection to 
liberty of conscience and freedom 
of expression, is important to all 
grades of the community, but how to 
accomplish so desirable an end is still 
a question—the ballot-box hardly being 
free from abuse. In America and France 
election by ballot is popular ; and Louis 
Napoleon, as emperor, boasts his confir- 
mation, “to the sovereign will of the 
people,” by this means. The ballot is 
doubtless of remote antiquity, and Andrew 
Marvell is said to have written a paper 
upon the subject in 1693, published in the 
State Tracts. In 1710, a bill in favour 
of the method was passed in the Commons, but rejected by the Lords. 
Since 1835 it has been an open question with the Liberals. In 1851 
189 members voted for the ballot, 257 recording a contrary opinion ; 
lately it has several times been proposed and rejected, though since 
1840 it has been employed by the French Chamber of Deputies. With 
us the ballot-box has only found favour in select societies, clubs, 
and coteries, being an instrument unknown to the people at large, 
and one that perhaps it would be well to abolish, even in the higher 
circles, for the result of election in this way is not always free from 
abuse. In societies of literature, art and science, or clubs, though 
in universal use, it does not work to perfection, often astonishing its 
promoters, tending to abase the elevated, and elevate respectable me- 
diocrity. Even where ballots are fair (and the machine, though not 
infallible, nearly secures that), packing and coalitions find full play, 
the adept who carries the box often knowing the result of each record 
—the ayes from the zoes—by the convulsive twitch of the wrist or the 
turn of the folds of the sleeve, in some cases being familiar with the 
different sized beans, or variety of conformation in the turned wooden. 
balls, that are not inimitable, and could be in duplicate secreted up 
the sleeve. Regarding proposers and seconders, it is well known that 
they are not half so particular as they should be, persevering impudence 
often securing powerful sponsors—signatures from ministers of state, 
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archbishops, peers, savants, and others,—who, curiously ex masse, 
hardly feel reprimanded if their Aro/égé be blackballed and their “ fit and 
proper person” negatived. Individually they might blush to walk arm in 
arm with the candidate, yet to give him countenance by sign manual they 
are not ashamed. To palliate the effect of indiscriminate proposition, the 
council of the Royal Society issue a revised list. That mostly passes, can- 
didates at least having an opportunity of knowing who are their judges. In 
the ballot, “ pioneers,” who are rarely prophets in their generation, nearly 
always suffer: sometimes, perhaps, because not understood, sometimes 
because not appreciated, whilst smug mediocrity and respectability is 
successful, Practical worth is mostly allied to gentleness and quict, 
profession to loudness and dominant assertion that will be heard. 
Take, for instance, the elections at the Royal Academy of Arts in Lon- 
don ; did they not begin by disregarding William Hogarth ?—the only 
man of the time that has left us a legacy of the age, its pictorial 
form and pressure. Where are your painters of smooth history and soft 
poetry of that period?—or your 19th century Lawrences, Shees, and 
Chalons, with the men who stood at the head of the poll! In architecture, 
what did they care for the catholic mind of a Pugin ?>—whose spirit effected 
a revolution at home and abroad, overturning “compo gothic,”—a man 
who developed true principles, whose disciples have covered England with 
enduring monuments in stone; or dear old Bewick, the reviver of the 
xylographic art, the consummate artist and natural historian, whose influ- 
ence has extended to illustrated literature all over the world. Fashion and 
smooth painted “history” are decayed, or decaying, whilst books and 
monuments endure ; even poor William Hogarth’s engraving—an art the 
Academy for nearly a century ignored—will live, when his paintings are no 
more. It would be unjust to lay the vices of periods to defects in a method 
of election, though that may have something to do with them. Doubtless, 
if we had the misfortune to be ruled by an Academy of Literature it would 
record itself in favour of Tate and Brady, or Sternhold and Hopkins, in 
preference to Keats and Shelley, or others we could mention. The defect 
of “aye” and “no” voting by the ballot-box is, that it admits of packed 
voting and speculation on the part of voters, who record more under the 
influence of party and speculation, than in paper voting, accident some- 
times even recording upon the wrong side. To obviate this and other 
defects, it would be well to substitute for the instrument of torture depicted 
at the head of this note, some form of ballot by paper that should give all 
candidates at one view, and tinie to study their qualifications at leisure. 
The general election of the country might be conducted by balloting- 
papers, to be delivered personally to authorised agents at certajn stations, 
who should vouch for the receipt of the documents, entering the name of 
the depositor as the paper is delivered to a scrutineer or warden, and by 
him deposited in the electoral glass jar. Voters unable to attend personally 
might have the option of signing or sending by post (free), or of deposit- 
ing their papers with collectors, calling upon a certain day, as is done in 
gathering the papers of the census. Revising barristers would be much 
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better occupied in disqualifying irregular votes at the end of an election 
than in conferring a liberty that may never be exercised. There are many 
ways of improving ballot voting. 





A BLACK sheet is that small map which the Board of Trade has lately 
issued to illustrate the wrecks that occurred about our shores during the 
year 1867. A doleful chart! thickly bestrewed with small black dots, 
crowding against and almost overlying one another, and each dot mark- 
ing the spot where some bark has succumbed to the fury of wind and 
wave. It would be a hard task to count these death marks, but the com- 
pilers of the chart have saved us the trouble, for a note informs us that 
their number is 2513, whereof 753 stand for total losses, and 1760 for less 
fatal casualties. This seems a fearful number at first sight ; but when we 
consider the extent of our maritime commerce, its seeming magnitude is 
diminished, for it corresponds only to one vessel in every 200 that pass 
to and from our ports in the course of a year. Still, the figure is too 
large, for it is lamentable to reflect that a considerable proportion of the 
total wrecks are of rotten unseaworthy vessels, which, to quote the official 
register, “ought never to have been sent to sea, and the destruction of 
which hardly causes a pang to their owners.” Who shall say, indeed, 
that many were not sent out purposely to be lost and got rid of? All is 
not fiction that novelists write ; their incidents are not entirely imagina- 
tive; the “foul play” that amuses the story reader reflects the foul work 
that engages the crafty merchant. The lives lost from these 2513 wrecks 
amounted to 1333, as nearly as can be ascertained ; or roughly one life for 
every two ships. This is both a large and a small number, according as 
it is regarded absolutely or relatively. But it might have been much 
greater had it not been for the National Life Boat Institution, through 
whose instrumentality more than 1000 lives were saved during the year. 
Looking at the expense incurred in this good work, we see that it comes 
out about 30/. a life ; this includes the maintenance of life-boats and the 
moneys awarded to gallant life-savers. Who that is able would not give 
this sum to rescue a fellow-creature from a fearful death? Take the hint, 
ye who are able. If you seek a wider sphere of benevolence, bear in 
mind that a life-boat fully equipped and housed costs about 640/., with 
about 50/. a year to keep it efficient. No. 14, John Street, Adelphi, 
London, is the location of the institution ; voluntary contributions are its 
support, and the extent of these determines the extent of its usefulness. 





WHAT is old age? What its test? Years, health, or intellect? Here 
we are surrounded by statesmen, lawyers, and diplomatists, many of 
them almost patriarchal in their years, yet hale and vigorous and keen 
as youth in their intellect. Is it race, climate, constitution, or work ?- 
With the Greeks manhood ended and old age began at forty-nine,—seven 
times seven. With us a man is hardly supposed to be ripe for any of the 
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higher posts of government, diplomacy, or law, till he has passed the 
Greek climacteric. In the House of Commons you must, with rare excep- 
tions, look on the back benches for men under sixty. In the Courts, a 
man hardly presumes to ask for a siik gown till he is five-and-forty, and 
seldom gets it till he is fifty. A man of sixty is a junior on the Bench. 
The judicial age is seventy ; and a distinguished lawyer need not despair 
of the woolsack till he is ninety. Soldiers and diplomatists are hardly 
supposed to know their business till they have passed the grand climac- 
teric of the Arabs, sixty-three ; and politicians only hope to reach the 
Premiership when they have outlived at least two generations of rivals. 
In China seventy is a metaphorical age. Those who attain it are “ rare 
birds.” All men of ninety are set down as “ loiterers.” Here we make 
them Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, Chief Barons, Archbishops, and 
Lord-Chancellors at seventy; and perhaps Field-Marshals at ninety. 
Which is right—the East or the West? Perhaps neither, if years are to be 
the rule ; for age alone is the worst of all tests of a man’s powers. Taking 
years as his rule, Quételet fixes the period of old age at from sixty to 
sixty-five. It is then, he says, that “ vitality loses much of its energy— 
that is to say, the probability of continuing to live diminishes greatly.” 
Yet we have only to look around us to see that many men have more 
strength and suppleness, and even recuperative power, at seventy, than 
others have at fifty. Sidney Smith used to say that Lord John Russell 
was born ten years old; and Lord Palmerston only developed his 
highest powers of statesmanship after Lord Russell had retired, as an 
old man to the House of Lords. Balancing facts and theory we are 
inclined to adopt the loose but convenient explanation of M. Reveillé- 
Parise, and to say that old age is, after all, a matter of physical constitu- 
tion, and in a great degree, of course, of living. His theory is that there 
are two sources of strength in the constitution—force in reserve and force 
in use, The proportions, of course, may and do vary immensely ; but of 
two men of equal natural powers, one may exhaust his force by a hard 
or reckless way of living, and the other may, by economising his force, 
preserve the powers of his youth in a high degree of perfection at what 
even an Englishman may call a metaphorical age, Mr. Disraeli, in 
“Coningsby,” has pronounced a glowing panegyric on the achievements 
of youth. They are heroic, perhaps the noblest of all achievements. But 
age has its victories, no less than youth. Plato died at the age of 81, pen 
in hand. Socrates wrote his “ Panegyric of Athens” in his ninety-fourth 
year ; Cicero his “ De Senectute ” at 63 ; Theophrastus his “ Characters” 
at 99; Fontenelle his “ Elements of the Geometry of Infinities” at 70 ; 
and Sir Isaac Newton published the third edition of his “ Principia,” with 
a new preface, at 83. Harvey did not publish his work on the circulation 
of the blood till he was 50; and Buffon was 70 when he wrote his 
“ Epochs of Nature,” the most perfect of his works. Galileo discovered 
the equal durations of the oscillations of the pendulum by watching the 
regulated motions of a lamp hanging from the roof in the nave of the 
Cathedral of Pisa when a boy of 18; but he was nearly 70 before 
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he’turned his discovery to practical account by constructing a ¢lock 
~0 ‘take astronomical observations. ‘Cato was Over 60 when he sét ‘to 
work to learn Greek ; and Cumberland, the gifted Bishop of Peterborough, 
sat down to study Coptic at 83, to read the Coptic Testament of his friend, 
Dr. Wilkins. Corneille was writing court odes at 70; Johnson published 
his “Lives of the Poets” at 72; Voltaite wrote most of his tragedies 
‘between 60 and 70, and travelled by coach to Paris at 84 “to Seek a 
triumph and to find a tomb.” Chaucer died writing his learned treatise 
onthe “ Astrolabe” for the use of his son, a boy of to years old: he was 
72. ‘Gosse composed a Je Deum at 78 ; and Handel appeared in public 
on the 6th of April, 1759—it was his last appearance—in the possession 
of all his faculties: he was then 75. Titian painted his masterpiece, {the 
portraits of Ferdinand, King of the Romans, his Queen and children, at 
Innspruck, at 75 ; and he died with the brush in his hand at 96. West 
was 76 when he painted his “Christ rejected by the High Priest.” Of 
lawyers and statesmen we need say nothing. The most illustrious and 
venerable of these have been our own contemporaries, and several are 
still living among us. 





WHEN the photographic fever was at its height, and every hobby rider 
was buying cameras and dirtying his fingers with silver solutions, exhibi- 
tions of sun-pictures were of as regular recurrence as those of the painters’ 
productions. But as the fever subsided, the shows lost interest, and were 
discontinued. Now they have been revived on a modest scale, the London 
Photographic Society having last year and this invited the artists to 
send specimens in an informal way, to make a collection for a conver- 
sazione exhibition. The walls of the Architectural Societies’ Rooms 
in Conduit Street were thus richly covered on the roth of the past month, 
and ,an opportunity offered for forming a tolerably fair estimate of the 
progress that eight or ten years have wrought in the light-painter’s art. 
This, is less than might have been’ expected. The majority of the 
specimens shown were portraits; landscapes were few, and of no 
higher merit than many produced a dozen years ago; this branch of 
photography has remained at a standstill. But the portraits were far in 
advance of older works: manipulatory details having been mastered, 
artistic matters have come in for attention; posing, lighting, accessories, 
and the score of trifles that are necessary to approach perfection, have in 
turn been studied, and the effects are very marked: Further, a new master 
of portrait art has arisen, M. Salomon, whose exhibits in this line at the 
French Exhibition astounded and abashed the photographers: They 
went half crazed about him: invaded his studio, brought him'to England, 
studied his methods, puzzled out his secrets—such ‘as they were, mere 
exercises of a master mind—and in the end have done their very best 
to-imitate him. Half the portraits in the Conduit Street. show. were 
Salomonised : some of the imitations were successful, others were almost - 
parodies of the Frenchman’s system. The peculiarities of M. Salomon’s 
art are chiefly, the introduction of masses of dark drapery, deep back- 
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grounds, with few accessories, and, here lies the main secret, the use of brain 
in every part of the process. He has, too, abolished the white mounting 
hitherté universal, and surrounds all his pictures with narrow gold borders, 
placed, if necessary, in larger frames. Every secondary point is made to 
retire to give prominence to the leading one—the face of the sitter. How 
this matter has hitherto been neglected by photographers, every one 
knows. When we have noted the effects of this Salomon influence, we 
have noted the chief novelty of the exhibition. But we ought not to omit 
mention of the laudable attempts to make ideal pictures, which some of 
the more ambitious artists displayed. These, as usual, were beautifully 
executed, and very pretty ; but they missed their mark, as such produc- 
tions must always do. A picture that is anything else than a mere portrait 
must bear the impress of a soul, and there is no soul in a photographic 
camera, 





IT is well known that the borough of Woodstock is one in which his 
Grace of Marlborough is able to exercise, if he pleases, a very extensive 
influence, and that the honest and good men who form the constituency 
of Woodstock are known in common parlance among the Oxfordshire 
farmers as “ Blenheim Spaniels.” It is not, however, very long since the 
term was applied, and it must be owned, not without good cause too, to 
the constituency of the neighbouring city of Oxford. We learn from Mr. 
Cox’s “ Recollections of Oxford,” that little more than half a century ago 
a great stir and excitement was caused in that city by an attempt made 
by the late Mr. John Ingram Lockhart, a member of University College, 
and a barrister of some little note on his circuit, who, one day hearing his 
fellow-townsmen spoken of as “ Blenheim puppies,” resolved to try his 
best to do away with the reproach, and to destroy or upset “the Marl- 
borough interest” on the banks of the Isis. A general election came 
round ; Mr. Lockhart put out an address, and made one or two clever 
speeches, which, strange to say, fell on willing ears, and were rapturously 
received. Recommended by the cool face and ready tongue of a lawyer 
and a man of the world and of letters, he pursued his canvass most suc- 
cessfully. “ Never perhaps out of Athens and Rome,” says Mr. Cox, in a 
somewhat exalted tone, “ was a greater effect produced by a rough and 
manly eloquence, than that which resulted from his subtle and ingenious 
application of AZsop’s fable of the dog and the wolf, and Mr. Lockhart’s 
running comments on it, which he addressed to the admiring audience 
of “Blenheim Spaniels” in the Corn-market. “Just see how fat and 
sleek I am,” said the dog, “and how thin and rough-skinned you are.” 
“ Very true,” answered the wolf ; “but, my good friend, do tell me what is 
this deep mark—this scar round your neck?” “Oh, that’s only the 
collar by which they tie me up.” At the end of the polling it was found 
that Mr. Lockhart had supplanted the Blenheim candidate ; the borough 
of Oxford was no longer an appanage of the ducal house of Marlborough, 
and its freemen were “free men” in a truer sense than they had ever 
been before, instead of a mere pack of “ Blenheim Spaniels.” 
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FISH in streams and rivers are frequently to all appearance drowned, 
strange as the idea of a drowned fish may be. The piscine mortality 
follows after heavy falls of rain ; and its cause has often been questioned, 
without, however, a satisfactory solution being arrived at. The stirred up 
mud and slime have been credited with the poisoning influence, but this 
cause is not equal to the effect. A French observer has lately been 
pursuing the inquiry in a special case that came before him, and his 
explanation is very logical. He suggests that when a stream is suddenly 
swollen with water that has fallen upon and drained from a surrounding 
soil which has been exposed for some time previously to the sun’s rays, 
the water is warmed and deprived of its power of holding a proper com- 
plement of oxygen: the vivifying gas in consequence escapes, and the 
fish, deprived of the air necessary for respiration, faint and die, as they 
would if placed in tepid water, 





Mr. Sims REEVES declares he will not sing for the Sacred Harmonic 
Society till the present high pitch of its orchestra is lowered. Lately the 
airs of Amina, in the “ Sonnambula,” had to be transposed to a lower key, 
because a Covent Garden prima donna broke down in trying to execute 
them as they stood. Here are two reasons, and there are many others, 
why the absurdly high tuning in vogue in England should be brought 
down. The theoretical pitch, that for which the old composers arranged 
the compass of their vocal music, is represented by a fork or a violin 
string making for the note “treble C” 512 vibrations in a second of 
time. Handel’s fork, indeed, represents a much lower scale. But to 
such a pitch have our English orchestras reached, that now, at the Italian 
Opera in London, a singer at this note has to strain his or her vocal 
chords till they vibrate 546 times in a second, and proportionately more 
for higher notes—the effect to him being as if all the music were set in a 
higher key than that to which, if he be a foreigner, he has been trained ; 
for on the continent, a pitch more accordant, if not identical with the 
theoretical one, is universal. The French diapason, used by the Orphéo- 
nistes and all the orchestras in the country, corresponds to 522 vibrations 
for the standard note. Why should not ours be brought to this? We 
believe “ vested interests” stand in the way. Instruments prepared for 
the high pitch would suffer by a reduction, and loss might follow to the 
possessors of them. Some years since the Society of Arts formed a com- 
mittee to consider the question, and to settle upon a standard fork. This 
committee could not please both singers (by recommending a low pitch) 
and instrument makers (by advocating a high one), so they did a silly 
thing, took a middle course, and made a new standard that pleased neither. 
Their fork stands for 528 vibrations, but we cannot hear that it is likely 
to be accepted for universal use. We have met with musicians who know 
nothing of its existence. The matter seems hopeless. : 
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POETRY AND ITS CRITICS. 


MR. URBAN,—There is no branch of literature that evokes such a con- 
flict of opinions as poetry. The critics in the journals may be regarded 
as the judges in whom a certain part of the public place confidence on the 
subject of poetry. Yet these critics disagree about the merits or defects 
of a book of poetry as much as a conclave of doctors quarrel about the 
nature of a.so-called new disease. We are accustomed to the wranglings 
of lawyers on points of law ; we know that barristers and judges are not 
often unanimous in their views of crimes artfully committed ; and we are 
by no means strangers to the fierce squabbles that frequently arise among 
the clerical profession on doctrinal points. A war of opinion!is always 
raging in all ranks of society. Even the ladies are far from being united 
on millinery matters, and they debate with fervour the fashions of long 
and short dresses. The want of concord, however, is not manifested so 
strikingly among any class of our fellow-creatures on any topic to the 
extent that it is among our critics on poetry. Plain common-sense people, 
whose number is by no means extraordinary, have no high opinion of 
those gentlemen who criticise new books of verse, because of the real 
absence of a sound principle sustaining or strengthening their criticisms. 
The critics seem particularly prone to freakishness ; and this assertion is 
borne out by the manner in which they will sometimes belaud a volume 
of comparatively worthless verse. Now and then they discover a new 
poet. They look carefully and warily on the poetical firmament for the 
dawn of a singer with his singing robes about him. Long they are 
doomed to search in vain, if we are to rely on the soundness of their 
judgment as expressed in reviews ; but occasionally they are rewarded for 
their patient watchings by the discovery of a veritable minstrel, endowed 
with the indispensable fire and grace. They are as pleased with a new 
poetess as a poet ; and some of them proceed hysterically to praise the 
fresh prodigy. But there must be a leader to sound sonorously the first 
notes of praise, and then a loud chorus of jubilation will soon be raised 
in every journal of any literary pretensions throughout the land. There 
may be a few of the small critics who refuse to endorse the adulation of 
their great confréres, but they may be envious or not endowed with the 
eminent faculty of discovering poetical gems, and so their dissent is looked 
on as of no consequence ; for it seems there are great and small critics, 
as there are great and small poets, and when the big ones are unanimous, 
the little ones may be fractious, but to no purpose. The newly-found poet 
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or poetess becomes in a few days quite famous, and perchance a second 
edition of his or her book is demanded. This, of course, is owing to the 
natural curiosity awakened by the strongly-worded reviews : people like 
to see the quality of the new verse. Well, the wondrous volume reaches 
a certain number of readers, although the purchasers of poetry are 
lamentably few, and perhaps not one reader in twenty, or one in a 
hundred, can discern the treasures in the vaunted work which, on the 
indisputable authority of the critics, were reported to abound on its pages 
in profusion. This result has been brought about by the critics too often, 
until it need not be a matter of surprise that the criticism of poetry has 
long been viewed by sensible persons with distrust. I have seen many 
books of verse which were pronounced excellent by the critics, the majo- 
rity of them containing nothing above mediocrity, and a good deal abso- 
lutely below it. I have no desire here to mention names, or I could 
point to a goodly number of verse-mongers who have been called true 
poets, but who are wholly undeserving of the momentary success they 
obtained through absurdly laudatory reviews. Hundreds of volumes of 
poems have of late years issued from the press, containing genuine poetry, 
such as sixty years ago would have made its authors long renowned, and 
far excelling in power and beauty that which has caused in certain 
notorious cases a temporary /wrore. 

Much of the criticism of poetry is, in my opinion, a complete farce. 
The critics have no standard rule by which to judge of poetry ; each one 
writes according to his taste, except when a leading dealer in critical 
thunder brings forth what he calls a new bard, and then the majority of 
his discriminating brethren are alike in uttering their admiration. 1 
do not deny that some new poets have appeared among us in recent years, 
but they have for the most part not been heralded pompously by the 
critics, and have failed to earn the distinction and recognition to which 
their unquestionable genius entitled them. Most of the singers, I do not 
say all, who have struck the critics with wonder, have been failures, if we 
take into account their effect on the public. I know there is an excuse 
made for what are called great poets who prove unacceptable to readers 
having a taste for poetry. These poets, it is said, when they are properly 
unheeded in consequence of their total severance from human joys, hopes, 
or sorrows, and their indulgence in transcendental rhodomontade, which 
even the wise men of the press cannot understand, are too profound and 
subtle for the general reader. They are only to be appreciated and under- 
stood by a select few who, of course, have tastes in unison with their pets, 
and enjoy all their subtle riches. Therefore, the ignorance of readers who 
wish to understand what they read, is a fearful incubus. Great poets 
require great readers—I mean the conventionally great poets. Now, an 
excuse like the one I have named being made for the pet poets of the 
few, is unmitigated d/ague. Generally those men who pretend to un- 
derstand the indigestible compositions of the subtle singers would be at 
a loss if called upon to explain on what grounds their enjoyment rests. 
The writer in verse who cannot be understood by the generality of readers” 
is not a poet. I care not how learned he may appear to be, or how ornate 
his language,—if he awaken no pleasure and touch no heart, he is not 
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one possessing the divine affatus, but a mere verse-maker, and the world 
is deaf to his lays. To call that man a great poet whom nobody can read 
without feeling tortured, and who produces only weariness, is real folly. 
I am aware that when the critics are puzzled with a poetising person, 
they fall to talking of his objectivity, his subjectivity, and his intro- 
spection,—a crazy slang worthy of the wholesale dealer in that commodity, 
Mr. Carlyle. 

The small poets—those who are thus called by the great critics—are 
men whose writings can be understood and admired. Simplicity in a 
certain person termed a great poet is a charm that makes some of the 
critics ecstatic ; his clearness of utterance is another merit that is loved 
and cherished; and his truth to nature gives them supreme delight. 
When he is bald and common-place, then he is called severely simple ; let 
his theme be poor, he is idolised for his love of realism, and he is pro- 
nounced without a rival. He is the fashion of the day, and can send 
forth verses which a village rhymer would disown, and be certain of earn- - 
ing large pay for them and many compliments. If a young poet bring out 
a book which can be understood, and which contains proofs of genius, 
he is accused either of imitating the fashionable favourite, or informed 
that his simplicity will never be the means of raising him to eminence. 
He may rival in worth in every sense the great idol, and yet for all his 
worth he will be deemed of no consequence. So that points that make up 
one man’s greatness, demonstrate another man’s littleness. Volumes of 
poems of great beauty are allowed to fall, as it were, as still as dew- 
drops from the press every year, while it will happen that one or two works 
of most ordinary ability will be seized upon for glorification, and their 
authors dangled before an eager world as new votaries of song. 

We pretend to detest cant and to abhor shams, but we have not yet 
lessened either of these vices. The cant of criticism about poetry ought 
to be fully exposed. I have often noticed the wide difference of opinion 
passed on volumes of verse that were not fortunate enough to be held out 
as wonders. Scarcely have I met with two opinions agreeing: the matter 
has been called good, bad, and indifferent ; so that a reader, who wished 
to be guided by reviews in the purchase of poetry, could not avoid being 
bewildered, 

As a rule, I know that the productions which please the mass are, 
indeed, contemptible. The poetry of the music-halls and the streets is a 
disgrace to those who relish it; but there is a large class of the 
people—reading, thinking people—who despise the wretched rubbish 
alluded to as much as I do, who can enjoy good poetry, and who are able 
to judge of its quality quite as accurately as the critical school. These 
people are unable to see the splendours that are said to stud the writings 
of a few of the “great poets ;” and the most ingenious and eloquent 
criticism would not improve their taste. Some men have a reputation 
with a few newspapers, but they have no audience with the great body of 
intelligent men who can admire genius, and who can readily detect its 
glaring counterfeit. Despite what the critics may say, although their 
influence is waning, and very properly, on account of their miserable 
inconsistencies, he is the greatest poet who charms the most, and who 
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raises hopes like beautiful flowers in the heart of humanity. Let his 
themes be what they may, if he be a real poet he will make an impression 
as sure and as lasting as time. The real poet, and the greatest, too, is he 
who causes thoughts and passages to linger for ever in the mind. The 
beauty of his intellect translates in unfading force and colour the beauty 
of earth and sky ; it gives feeling voice to the hopes and sorrows that are 
the inheritance of all mankind. The mere scholar or dreaming philoso- 
pher may have a passion for writing what he terms poetry, but he makes 
no impression; and all such writers, however stilted and erudite they 
be, produce no more real effect on readers than does a gale on the brow 
of a mountain. 

It is a pastime not unproductive of amusement to notice how the critics 
differ about the qualities of poets who have, in a greater or less degree, 
succeeded in making their names known, There must be one poet pre- 
eminent, who is allowed to have distanced in effect all his tuneful 
brethren. In England we are happy, according to the critics, in the pos- 
session of the greatest living poet ; and the particular powers by which this 
said minstrel is distinguished are precisely such as are shown by many 
other poets. But what are esteemed as eminent gifts in one man are con- 
sidered common-place points in others. We must have a poet whom not to 
read and adulate exposes every one to the charge of being unfashionable. 
Then we have a number of poets who are praised and blamed by turns,— 
who are either mythical or simple, speculative or imaginative. What one 
critic eulogises as first-class poetry another denounces as ordinary verse. 
When a poet has no meaning, but makes an immense show of uncommon 
words, he is petted for his deep meaning, or credited with a metaphysical 
genius, and ranged among that band of poets who write for the few only. 
A pretty excuse, truly, for men who lose themselves in a haze of distem- 
pered vagaries. I was amused the other day on seeing in a daily paper, 
which is obligingly oracular on every subject, Longfellow classed with the 
late Miss Procter! Tennyson was the great poet. No other singer 
approached him in greatness; and, of course, Longfellow was of that 
order of intellect that compelled the critic to give him a proper place, lest 
common readers might estimate him too highly. We are a fortunate 
people in England. We have the best of everything, not excepting poets. 
Our conceit will not allow us to acknowledge that any other nation 
possesses our equals in genius. America, which I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to say, is a trifle larger than England, cannot be privileged 
to boast with impunity of having a great poet—one who, in power 
and proficiency, exceeds our laureate. Yet Longfellow is the best-known 
poet living, the most widely-read by all classes of people, because of the 
elements of human interest in his poetry, and his broad and tender sym- 
pathies. He will live when those men about whom our critics wrangle, as 
to their influence and ability, will be forgotten,—when the profound and 
subtle fraternity lie in oblivion. To place Longfellow by the side of Miss 
Procter is an effort of impudence or ignorance worthy of men whose 
disagreements on home poets have rendered criticism not only unreliable, 
but contemptible.—Your obedient servant, 

PHILALETHES, 
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SHENSTONE, GRAY, AND DRYDEN. 


Mr. URBAN,—In your pleasant gossip “ On Some Pleasant Books” in 
the last number of Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine, you note that Disraeli 
credits Shenstone with the inspiration of that often quoted couplet of 
Gray’s— 

** Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest-— 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood.” 


In support of this, Disraeli quotes from “ The Schoolmistress,” printed 
in 1742— 
‘* A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
And there a chancellor in embryo.” 


Did Gray here take a hint from Dryden? He offers at all events a 
curious contrast to Dryden’s comparison of the “rise and progress” of 
the Fire of London to the “ developement” of the real and guilty 
Cromwell— 

** As when some dire usurper Heaven poovath 
To scourge his country with a lawless sway ; 
His birth perhaps some petty village hides, 
And sets his cradle out of Fortune’s way. 
** Till, fully ripe, his swelling fate breaks out, 
And hurries him to mighty mischiefs on ;” &c., &c. 
. Dryden's ‘* Annus Mirabilis.” 


Whatcote Rectory. p ye 





NOTED WRESTLERS. 


Mr. URBAN,—Tell H. H. D. that he most strangely omits to name 
William Cass, of Loweswater, in his account of the Northern Ring, one 
of the finest wrestlers Cumberland ever boasted ; and whose star was on 
the wane when Chapman’s rose. 

Neither does he mention Crow Park, Keswick, the scene of many of the 
most memorable contests, and one of the most noted of northern rings, 
so long as the Derwentwater Estate was held by the Commissioners of 
Greenwich Hospital ; but which became a glory of the past when that 
property passed into the hands of the present owners, the Messrs. 
Marshall of Leeds. 

Familiar in my youth with many of the characters and events he touches 
on, I have read his article with very great pleasure ; and I trust to find in 
your future pages some further papers on our northern ways of life. There 
is ample material in that direction for articles of general interest.—I 
am, &c. 


A CUMBRIAN. 
Widmore, Bromley, Kent, yd Nov. 1868. 


[William Cass was a noted wrestler. He was a very thick set, burly 
man, 6 ft. 1, and seventeen stone, very difficult to lift, and worse to get 
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off his legs. He was, perhaps, not first class in his science, though he 
struck well with the left leg. He had a match with George Irving at the 
Castle Inn and won. Chapman also met him at Carlisle, and threw him 
in the two first falls out of three ; but he was then past his best. Jona- 
than Watson of Torpenhow, was for two or three years one of the best 
wrestlers of his time. Another noted wrestler might be mentioned. 
Thomas Richardson of Caldbeck, commonly called “Tom Dyer.” His 
greatest chip was the hype with either leg. Being almost 6 ft. and a 
thirteen stone man, he was remarkably clean in his falls, and most men 
were afraid of him. As the Carlisle wrestling was discontinued for some 
years, the Crow Park ring at the Keswick regatta and races was the most 
important in Cumberland. The head prize, in 1819, was won by William 
Wilson of Ambleside, an active wrestler of the same build and size as 
Jackson of Kinneyside. In 1821 the head prize was carried off by a young 
eleven stone man from Torpenhow, whose name I forget. This day’s 
wrestling gave great impetus to the art; and it brought lighter men. 
forward, and revived the wrestling that year at Carlisle, where it has been 
continued ever since. In 1823 the head prize at Crow Park was won by 
Jonathan Watson. When the Greenwich Hospital Estate at Keswick, of 
which Crow Park forms part, passed by purchase to the Marshall family, 
the races were discontinued. Crow Park before the time of Gray the poet 
was a grove of immense oaks. H.H. D., who supplies us with these 
notes, will be glad of any other suggestions.—S. U.] 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


In October last, at Addington Palace, Surrey, of bronchitis, at the age 
of 74, died the Most Rev. Charles Thomas Longley, D.D., Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The fifth of seventeen children of the late Mr. John 
Longley—a man of literary ability ‘and a writer of taste, and towards 
whom even Dr. Johnson’s heart “ warmed up,” he was born at Boley Hill, 
near Rochester, in July, 1794. Educated at a private school at Cheam, 
and subsequently at Westminster School (where he was “fag” to the present 
Bishop of St. Asaph), he was entered at Ch. Ch., Oxford. There he was 
the most popular man of his time, and he gained a first class in classical 
honours when he took his B.A. degree in the year of the Battle ot 
Waterloo. His rise thenceforth was rapid. In succession he became 
Tutor and Censor of his College, Public Examiner, and Proctor; and 
while resident at Oxford he acted first as curate, and afterwards as vicar, 
of the adjacent village of Cowley. We find him next preferred by an old 
college friend to the living of West Tytherley in Hampshire ; next he 
was advanced in 1829 to the Head Mastership of Harrow School, over 
which he presided successfully till 1839, when he was nominated by Lord 
Melbourne to the newly-founded bishopric of Ripon, a step which he pos- 
sibly owed in some degree to his marriage some few years previously with 
a daughter of the well-known Whig financier and pamphleteer, Sir Henry 
B. Parnell, afterwards Lord Congleton. At Ripon he made himself uni- 
versally respected and beloved among a population who were not at first 
disposed to give a very cordial reception to any bishop or prelate, and by 
his exertions he speedily raised a large church building fund, the results of 
which were soon seen in the spiritual improvement of the diocese. While 
at Ripon, he cordially supported Dr. (now Dean) Hook in his various 
schemes of church building and education, and the subdivision of the 
overgrown parish of Leeds into a number of districts with separate incum- 
bents. In 1856 the late Dr. Maltby resigned the see of Durham, and Dr. 
Longley was rewarded for his twenty years of service by being promoted 
to that splendid and much coveted piece of preferment. He had, how- 
ever, scarcely had time to make himself acquainted with his new diocese 
and clergy when, on the death of Dr. Musgrave, he was further advanced 
to the archiepiscopal see of York, whence, in 1862—two years later—he 
was finally translated to the metropolitan see of Canterbury. He was the 
fourth prelate since the Reformation who has sat in both the archiepis- 
copal chairs of England, the previous examples being Grindal, Herring, 
and Hutton. His Grace was a member of the Privy Council, Extraordi- 
nary Visitor of Eton College, Visitor of All Souls’ and Merton Colleges, 
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Oxford, as also of King’s College, London, Dulwich College, and St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury, and of Harrow School in conjunction with the 
Bishop of London. He was likewise president of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, and of the National Society, a Principal 
Trustee of the British Museum, and a Governor of the Charter House. 
By virtue of his archiepiscopal dignity, the tenant of the see is “ Primate 
and Metropolitan of all England,” and while other Bishops of the Church 
are only “ Divin4 Permissione,” he alone may write himself “ Divina 
Providentia.” Five prelates of the Church minister to his grace—the 
Bishop of London as Dean, the Bishop of Winchester as sub-dean, the 
see of Lincoln furnishes a chancellor, Salisbury gives a precentor, and the 
Bishop of Rochester is his chaplain. The annual value of the see is 
15,000/,, and the Archbishop has the patronage of 177 livings. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, also, as is well known, takes rank next to peers of the 
blood royal, above the Lord Chancellor himself, and the sovereign and the 
royal family are regarded as his parishioners, wherever the court may be. 
The late Archbishop was remarkable for his humility and gentleness of 
character ; and by his express desire his funeral was conducted at Adding- 
ton without any display or ostentation. He was buried in the little country 
churchyard at Addington, near his predecessors, Dr. Sutton, Dr. Howley, 
and Dr. Sumner. He was indeed throughout life the most popular of 
men, free from all rancour and party spirit, and a general favourite in 
society, and beloved by his clergy. 





BISHOP OF MONTREAL. 


IN the person of the Right Rev. Francis Fulford, Bishop of Montreal, 
the English Church in Canada has lost one of its ablest and best rulers. 
He was a younger brother of the present Mr. B. Fulford, of Fulford, 
Devon—a family of great antiquity in that county—and was born in 1803. 
He was successively Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Rector of Trow- 
bridge, Wilts, and Minister of Curzon Chapel, May Fair. In 1850 he 
was consecrated to the distant see over which he presided until his death. 
He was a man of rare gifts of temper, judgment, prudence and modera- 
tion; in administrative power he had few equals, and still fewer supe- 
riors ; he was widely popular with all classes and ranks of people in his 
diocese, and indeed throughout Canada, of which he became the Metro- 
politan Bishop. 





THE DUCHESS DOWAGER OF SUTHERLAND. 


THE fashionable world of what is known as ‘‘ London Society ” has lost 
its acknowledged female head, Harriet, Duchess Dowager of Sutherland 
A daughter of the sixth Earl and sister of the late and present Earls of 
Carlisle, by a daughter of the noble house of Devonshire, she united in 
herself all the advantages of blood and birth, and when at the age of 
scarcely seventeen, she was “ presented” at the court of George IV., she 
married the eldest son of the Marquis of Stafford, who was afterwards 
created Duke of Sutherland. She was for many years the intimate, 
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perhaps the most intimate, female friend of her Majesty, whom she served 
as Mistress of the Robes whenever a Liberal Ministry was in ‘power, 
and whom the Queen sent for to Windsor Castle, as the friend in 
whose company she chose to spend in seclusion the first weeks of 
her widowhood. The late Duchess was the leader of many philan- 
thropic movements, especially those which bore on, the interests of 
her own sex; and it was she who by her example led the women. of 
England to address a manifesto to the women of America deprecating 
the system of slavery. The Duchess was also well: known for her skill 
in horticulture and architecture. 





J. MACFARLANE. 


DEATH has carried off Mr. John Macfarlane, of Coneyhill, near Stir- 
ling, who deserves to be recorded here as the original mover in the plan 
of erecting a national monument to William Wallace. He was also in 
many other respects a benefactor to the public in his neighbourhood, and 
indeed in other parts of Scotland, and he expended large sums of money 
in the interests of science and art, by founding museums and public 
libraries. He was a self-made man, and had acquired a competence— 
or, perhaps, something more—as a designer of patterns for the Man- 
chester market. 





CHARLES HALL. 


THE world of sport has sustained a great loss in Charles Hall, more 
familiarly known as Charles Westhall. He was born in 1823, and, after 
residing in Wales some sixteen years, became a student of medicine at 
St. George’s Hospital. Thus early he seldom met his peer at athletic 
games, and developed a taste for running and walking which clung to 
him ever after. With activity and speed were combined stamina and the 
most remarkable endurance. Of simple, abstemious habits, actual train- 
ing was seldom necessary ; and, indeed, until past thirty years of age, 
he never underwent more than the merest shadow of preparation prior to 
a contest. Insensibly almost he became a pedestrian—drawn into the 
stream without feeling that all chances of success in his profession were 
being sacrificed. He attained much celebrity as a runner, both at 
“ sprint ” and long races, and several of the best men of the day suffered 
defeat at his hands. But it is with walking that his name is chiefly 
associated. No distance was too long, no course too severe ; he never 
met “ foeman worthy of his steel.” In‘1848 the Marquis of Waterford 
made what, at that time, was considered a foolish wager. He accepted 
from Lord Caledon a bet of 200/. to 100/. that no man could ‘be found 
equal to the task of fairly walking twenty miles in three successive hours. 
Westhall was selected to perform the herculean feat, and accomplished 
it, with two minutes thirty seconds to spare, on the woad at: Harlington 
Corner. Captain Archdale, M.P., actedvas umpire: on behalf of) Lord 
Waterford, and the Hon. Robert Lawley, for Lord Caledon,~—the ‘Hon. 
C. Maynard being referee. Subsequently, viz., in the year 1858, West- 
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hall walked, at Newmarket, over a “measured mile, touch and turn,” 
twenty-one miles in three consecutive hours, less fifty-nine seconds, and 
achieved for himself a world-wide reputation as the performer of an un- 
equalled feat. Of late he had been connected with the sporting press, 
and up to the time of his death occupied a good position on the editorial 
staff of Bell’s Life, His acquaintance, and their name is legion, admired 
him to a man ; his friends added respect and esteem as a tribute to great 
honesty of purpose and courage, combined with simplicity of heart. 
Recently he received from the athletes of the universities and metropo- 
litan clubs, as a token of their appreciation of his services, a handsome 
gold chronograph, but lived barely three months to wear it. He was 
buried at Brompton Cemetery, and the generally expressed feeling of a 
large assemblage was—“ We shail seldom look on his like.” 





DR. SMITH. 


DR. GEORGE SMITH, of Camborne, Cornwall, died at that place, of 
which he was a native, during last month. He was a self-made man, 
the son of a carpenter, and was brought up in a Lancastrian school. 
He turned his education to good account, for some thirty years ago he 
published a lecture on “ The Chronology of the Book of Genesis,” which 
he followed up by “The Religion of Ancient. Britain Historically Con- 
sidered,” “‘ Sacred Annals, or the History and Religion of Mankind from 
the Creation to the time of Christ,” and lastly a “ History of Wesleyan 
Methodism,” in three large volumes. He was a good speaker and lec- 
turer; an excellent man of business, and one of the most active 
directors of the Cornish railway. On retiring from that office he was 
entertained at a public dinner and presented with a handsome testimonial 
in silver plate. He married a daughter of the late Mr. W. Bickford, who 
invented the “ miner’s safety-fuse,” and in conjunction with his father-in- 
law, he made a fortune from the adoption and manufacture of the “ safety- 
fuses.” 





GENERALS BLACKLEY AND MACINTOSH. 


Two of the last surviving Peninsular officers died during September, 
Lieutenant-General Henry Blackley and General Alexander Fisher Mac- 
intosh, KH, The former served in Spain from 1812 to 1814, and was 
at Badajoz, Salamanca, San Sebastian, Nivelle, and Bayonne, and had 
received the silver war-medal with five clasps. The latter, who came of 
a good old Scotch family, had received the medal with two clasps for 
Vittoria and Toulouse, and had seen active service in Spain through the 
years 1812—14. -He was created a Knight of the Order of Guelph of 
Hanover in 1833, and had held the colonelcy of the 93rd Foot since 1862. 





COLONEL FARRANT. 


COLONEL FRANCIS FARRANT, of the Indian army, who died recently 
near Dover, at the age of 64, was formerly engaged in the diplomatic 
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service in the East. Having joined the Bombay Cavalry, he was employed 
by Lord William Bentinck in Persia, and afterwards acted as secretary 
to Sir John McNeill when he was Plenipotentiary in that country. He 
subsequently took part in attendance on the commission at Erzeroum on 
the Turco-Persian question. He was also Secretary of Legation and Chargé 
d’Affaires at the Court of Persia, and was presented by the sovereign of 
that country with his portrait set in diamonds. He resigned his appoint- 
ment at Teheran in 1852, and was promoted to a colonelcy in 1855. 





F, CORDOVA. 


THERE recently died at Florence, of disease of the heart, Filippo Cordova, 
the most eloquent member of the Chamber of deputies, aged about 66 
years. In early life he was distinguished as a barrister, and he took an 
active part in the Revolution of 1848. On the suppression of the Revolu- 
tion by the late King of Naples, Cordova had to fly, and was lucky enough 
to obtain the patronage of Count Cavour, who employed him in the Statis- 
tical Department of the Board of Agriculture and Commerce in Piedmont. 
Here he showed great ability, and he breathed life and spirit into the dull 
and dry matter with which he had to deal. On the annexation of Sicily 
to Sardinia, Cordova was returned to the Italian Parliament, and he held 
office under Ricasoli and Ratazzi. He subsequently held the post of 
Procurator-General of the Court of Cassation, but retired some years 
since to enjoy the ease and dignity of a Senatorial chair. He was a 
splendid and eloquent orator, and his style has been compared to that of 
our own Burke. He was honoured by a public funeral, his pall being 
supported by the Chief Ministers of State. 





MADAME V. HUGO. 


To our list of the notabilities of the age who have recently passed away 
must be added the name of Madame Victor Hugo, who expired at 
Brussels at the close of August, from congestion of the brain. Her 
maiden name was Adéle Foucher, and in 1822, at the age of only fifteen 
or sixteen, she became the wife of one whom France may well hold in 
honour as far excellence the poet, dramatist, and romancier of that 
country. She was the daughter of an old friend of M. Victor Hugo’s 
mother, and in becoming his wife she consoled him for that mother’s loss. 
Her marriage took place at S. Sulpice, the very same church in which 
that mother’s funeral service was performed. But she was not only his 
wife, but his firm and constant friend ; and-when his house was the centre 
of literary and revolutionary Paris, she stood by his side in that brilliant 
circle, rejoicing in the success of his pen, and sharing afterwards the 
sorrows of his exile. Her memory is, and long will be, fondly cherished 
in the island of Guernsey, where of late years M. Victor Hugo has fixed 
his home. She had a daughter, Leopoldine, who died when quite a child, 
and she has left two sons to lament her lois, 





